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The Student Personnel Program At The 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Discovery, Conservation, and Development of Human Values and 


Personalities 


Introduction 


The strength of any program lies in the 
cooperation of all those entrusted with 
its operation in carrying it through. In the 
following pages members of the college 
staff have endeavored to discuss some of 
the ways and means employed to discover, 
conserve, and develop the personalities of 
the students. There are some outstanding 
weaknesses in the program. As these are 
discovered an effort is being made to cor- 
rect them and gradually to develop a well- 
rounded program which will be understood 
by all connected with the college and will 
be reflected in the lives of the students. 

Each person who comes in contact with 
students at the Indiana State Teachers 
College is a personnel officer of impor- 
tance. No persons are in such close con- 
tact with the students as their instructors. 
The influence of these instructors on the 
lives of the students is far reaching and of 
great importance. The classroom instruc- 


tors are responsible for the scholarship de- 
velopment of the students, they influence 


the students to be either thinkers or con- 
formists, they “lure to brighter worlds and 
lead the way.” “Teaching is essentially the 
transfer of enthusiasms, the kindling of one 
intellectual and spiritual flame from an- 
other.” (Dr. C. M. Fuess at the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1935.) The 
influence of classroom teachers is not re- 
stricted to scholastic activities; it extends 
in many other ways into the lives of the 
students. The character of the teacher, his 
personality, his ideas and ideals, his per- 
sonal appearance, his morals and manners— 
all are reflected in the subsequent behavior 
of his students. 

The college wishes to create a spirit of 
mutual respect and faith between the col- 
lege staff and the student body in the value 
of the desirable personality traits neces- 
sary to successful teaching, to the end that 
there shall be developed at the Indiana 
State Teachers College the best teachers 
possible to serve the boys and girls in the 
publie schools of our state.—The Editor. 
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The Philosophy 


Ralph N. Tirey 
President 


It has been customary for many institu- 
tions of higher learning to build their edu- 
cational programs on the assumption that 
a college has met its entire responsibility 
to its students when it has provided suit- 
able physical conditions for instruction and 
learning, a scholarly professorial staff, and 
a high standard of curriculum and extra- 
curriculum activities and requirements. If 
such an institution could speak, it might 
address its students as follows: “I have 
provided for you the necessary means of 
securing a higher education; my professors 
will give you scholarly lectures in their 
respective subject matter fields together 
with occasional advice on study and pre- 
paration for examinations; the standards 
of achievement required by these professors 
are high; if you are not able to meet them, 
you should leave college and try something 
else.” Such an institution conceives of edu- 
cation as a process of student adjustment 
to a static and fixed college pattern. It is 
a college-centered institution. Some insti- 
tutions of higher learning are student-cen- 
tered. They conceive of education as 
growth and personal adjustment to a 
changing world. In such an institution 
human values are more important than 
erudition; living a good life is above and 
beyond mere acquisition of knowledge. Such 
a conception exalts personality—its dis- 
covery and fullest development—and whole- 
some human relationships as the objective 
toward which the entire college program 
should be pointed. It implies that every 
resource at the command of the institution 
should be brought together in a unified, 
cooperative effort to help the student ma- 


ture intellectually and grow into a healthy, 
integrated personality. 

This concept of education is fundamental 
in administering an educational institution 
of whatever kind or upon whatever level. 
It is particularly essential and basic to an 
institution that has the responsibility of 
educating teachers for a democracy. For 
the teacher’s physical personality, his atti- 
tudes toward life, his control, 
and his behavior are 
equipment as the mastery of subject mat- 
ter. If the whole child is to be educated, 
it must be done by a teacher who possesses 
a rich, integrated personality—the end pro- 
duct of a synthesizing process of education 
that sees the body, mind, and spirit as in- 
separable parts of the whole individual. 


emotional 
as essential to his 


Like most other teacher educating institu- 
tions, Indiana State Teachers College ap- 
preciates its responsibility in the matter of 
personal guidance and is endeavoring to 
meet this responsibility as best it can. Only 
a start, however, has been made. It hopes 
to make distinct progress during the next 
few years. The work of the registrar, the 
deans of men and women, the health de- 
partment, the physical education depart- 
ments, the dean of instruction, and psycho- 
logical experts—in fact, the entire person- 
nel staff of the colleze—must all be geared 
together in such a way that each part will 
supplement and reinforce every other in the 
task of personality guidance and refine- 
ment. 

The following articles will describe briefly 


some phases of the personnel work that is 
being carried on at the present time. 
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Contributions Of The Office Of The Registrar, 
Director Of Student Programs, And 


Director Of Placement 
Harry €. €lder 


Registrar, Director of Student Programs, and Director of Placement 


Prior to the first appearance of the word 
“nersonnel” in college circles about 1917, 
the office of registrar of the average insti- 
tution was almost always highly imper- 
sonal and factual. The registrar himself 
was a bookkeeper who gave little thought 
to the relation of his work to the selective 
admission and retention of students; he did 
not devote his efforts very largely to the 
conservation and development of personal- 
ity. Students came and went; records were 
kept; and inflexible regulations were ap- 
plied uniformly and mechanically. 

With the introduction of the testing and 
guidance movements a new leaven appeared 
which has greatly changed procedures in 
registrars’ offices as well as in all 
other departments of colleges. In _ pro- 
gressive institutions of 1936, personnel work 
is a major function, coordinate in impor- 
tance and unity with classroom instruction 


and financial administration. Along with 
other departments registrars’ offices 
recognize individual differences and at- 


tempt to promote more complete self-real- 
ization on the part of each student; they 
accept as a major premise that to discover, 
conserve, and develop personalities and po- 
tentialities is the raison d’étre of any per- 
sonnel or educational program. 

At Indiana State Teachers College the 
registrar’s office confines its efforts large- 
ly to the problems of admissions, registra- 
tion and records, student programs, and 
placement. An earnest attempt is made 
to keep in proper perspective, protect, and 
coordinate the best interests of college stu- 
dents, teacher employing officials, and the 
children of the public schools of the State of 
Indiana. Although the activities of the 
office are constantly overlapping and deep- 
ly and intimately interwoven with the per- 


sonnel work of every other department of 
the college, they may be divided, for pur- 
poses of discussion, into three groups: those 
at or near the time of admission, those 
during the period of residence, and those 
near or following graduation. 


ACTIVITIES AT TIME OF ADMISSION 


The registrar’s office attempts to make 
the transition from high school to college 
as easy and natural as possible. Because 
college instructors must become thorough- 
ly acquainted with the background of new 
students if they are to teach them effec- 


tively from the beginning, much information 


concerning incoming freshmen is indispen- 
sable. To assist teachers to know the mem- 
bers of their classes, to extend to some de- 
gree the college guidance program into the 
constitutent high schools, and to secure data 
for guiding students during college life, an 
eight page Application for Admission is 
used. This blank consists of three parts: 
Part I—General Information; Part II—Per- 
sonal Qualifications; Part I1I—Scholarship 
Standing and Certificate of Recommenda- 
tion. 


Under “General Information” the student 
furnishes pertinent data concerning his 
family, special interests, achievements, am- 
bitions, ideals, hobbies, health, and finan- 
cial status. The high school principal sup- 
plies the information requested in the sec- 
ond and third parts. By checking ap- 
propriate positions on horizontal lines in 
Part II the principal indicates his eval- 
uation of the student with respect to “scho- 
lastic zeal,” “intellectual ability and apt- 
itude,” “initiative,” “integrity,” “leader- 
ship ability,” “social attitude,” and “emo- 
tional control”; he also makes other sug- 
gestions which he deems necessary to the 
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intelligent interpretation of the student’s 
hich school or college record. Part III con- 
sists of the high school scholarship record 
and scores made on standard achievement 
and mental tests. The confidential nature 
of the data is preserved by having the prin- 
cipal send the completed Application for Ad- 
mission directly to the registrar’s office. 

Within a month after the opening of the 
fall quarter the information secured 
as outlined above is analyzed and each 
member of the faculty is furnished ten 
ratings on each freshman as follows: high 
school record, scope of extra-curriculum 
interests, financial status, and the seven 
personal traits evaluated by the high school 
principal in Part II of the admission blank. 
At the same time the complete Application 
for Admission is made accessible to all 
faculty members for special reference as 
necessary. In this manner an attempt is 
made to contribute to the ideal situation in 
which every staff member is a personnel 
worker striving to make Indiana State 
Teachers College as nearly as possible a 
eenuine human engineering agency rather 
than a mechanical mill for the manufacture 
of stereotyped robots to “keep” school in 
Indiana. 

Of major significance in the program 
to discover, conserve, and develop human 
values and personalities at Indiana State 
Teachers College is freshman orientation 
week. The program for this week involves 
the entire staff and, in a general way, 
acquaints the prospective student with all 
phases of college life. In addition to mass 
meetings for instructions and announce- 
ments in connection with registration, En- 
glish placement tests, and psychological 
and physical examinations, small groups of 
from fifteen to twenty each meet for at 
least ten half-hour periods with faculty 
members for intimate and personal dis- 
cussions of college problems. In these small 
group meetings the office of the registrar 
is responsible for the explanation of its 
guidance services available to all students, 
the various curriculums and graduation re- 
quirements of the college, the free place- 
ment service to former students and grad- 
uates, and general college regulations. The 
student is made to feel that he is an im- 
portant and integral part of the college 
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organization and that, regardless of what 
problems may confront him at any time, 
there is someone on the college staff able 
and eager to assist him. 


Even previous to freshman orientation 
week—throughout August and early Sep- 
tember—the registrar’s office is busily en- 
eaged with the guidance of freshmen. Pa- 
rents and prospective students telephone, 
write, and present themselves in person to 
learn of cost, part-time employment, curri- 
cuvulum, programs, and_ registration. 
Throughout this period and continuing un- 
til the day of registration, beginning and 
returning students submit proposed sched- 
ules or trial programs to be followed dur- 
ing the fall quarter. Because many prob- 
lems confront him, the construction of his 
first program is a difficult undertaking for 
a freshman. Curriculums, courses, _ se- 
quences, and college levels must be under- 
stood and applied to his individual situa- 
tion. Often a student cannot continue all 
of his high school interests and hobbies 
and a choice must be made from many con- 
flicting desires; he must confine himself 
to a curriculum with its component majors 
and graduation requirements. On the other 
hand, he may find upon self-inspection 
that he has no dominating interest; one 
curriculum or major seems as good as an- 
other and he wants advice—he wants to 
know which procedure is most likely to 
bring him profitable employment upon 
graduation. Only after receiving much in- 
dividual attention is he able to plan his 
first quarter’s work; but it is frequently 
this attention which helps to determine 
the success and happiness of a college 
career. 


ACTIVITIES DURING TIME OF RESIDENCE 


During his residence in college, the reg- 
istrar’s office remains in constant touch 
with each student’s progress and advises 
him at regular intervals on graduation, 
license, and major requirements. Before 
registration for any quarter his trial pro- 
cram is checked and approved. In many 
‘nstances an entire year’s work is planned 
in every detail in advance. By the time the 
student has been in college a year he is 
furnished an “estimate”’— an exact state- 
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ment of “work done” and “work to do” on 
a given curriculum. Frequently a student, 
fter he has earned considerable credit, 
wishes to change from one curriculum to 
nother or is undecided as to which cf 
several curriculums to complete; in such a 
case several “estimates” are necessary at 
the same time. Through sympathetic at- 
ention at these times a student may be 
be saved from failure or discouragement. By 
keeping these statements of current stand- 
ing in the hands of students, by furnish- 
ing to each student a quarterly statement 
f the quality of his work in the form of a 
scholarship , and by 
‘inuous service in program construction, 
much more individual attention is given 
than would be possible if all such guidance 
vere either decentralized or attempted at 
the time of registration. 


index offering con- 


In addition to the attention given the 
individual student, data based upon records 
of freshmen in are furnished to 
high school principals in an effort to unify 
»ersonnel programs on the secondary school 
ind college levels. Not only does a high 
chool principal receive the grades of the 
ollege freshmen from his school, but he also 
veceives a statement of the average 


college 


scho- 
lastic standing in college of students from 
his school in relation to corresponding aver- 
v¢es of students from other schools. Such 
information, together with the application 
State 


secondary 


for admission to Indiana Teacher: 


College, enables the schools 
render more effective guidance in helping 
students choose their vocations as well as 


the institution to enter for preparation. 
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ACTIVITIES NEAR TIME OF GRADUATION 


At least one quarter before he expects 
to finish, the student files a formal ap- 
plication for graduation. In acknowledg- 
ment of this application he receives a “grad- 
uataon letter” which is a final statement 
of the requirements—academic, financial, 
etc.—which the college expects him to meet. 
At the same time his name is placed upon 
the list of prospective graduates, a diploma 
is prepared for him, he is furnished a form 
for use in making application for his li- 
cense to the State Department of Education, 
he is offered the services of the college 
placement bureau, and he is given sugges- 
tions compiled by the faculty placement 
committee on the correct procedure and the 
professional ethics of securing a position. 
If he accepts the placement service, he 
vives the necessary data—including several 
references—on blanks prepared for the pur- 
pose. The placenfent bureau then secures 
statements his references and pre- 
pares at least five copies of all such data 
to use, both before and following graduation, 
in presenting his qualifications to prospec- 
tive employing officials. Just as the tran- 
sition from high school to college is made 
as simple and easy as possible in the 
beginning, the placement service attempts 
to transfer the individual from the college 
to a teaching position for which his pre- 
paration and personality best qualify him. 
In other words, the registrar’s office ex- 
welcoming and helping hand to 

student when he enters, assists other 

sartments of the college in his guidance 
while he remains, and attempts to start 
him on a_ successful professional career 
when he leaves. 


from 


tends a 
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Director of Student Loans 
George C. Cole 


Vice-President and Business Manager 


Although the work of the business office 
is for the most part coldly practical, there 
is often opportunity to discover and to de- 
velop human values and personalities and 
to furnish the inspiration for their con- 
servation. 

The business office does the bookkeeping 
for the institution as a whole and every 
member of the office force is schooled to 
believe that it is part of his duty to teach 
students the importance of developing cor- 
rect business habits. Students are given 
ten days at the beginning of each quarter 
to pay their fees for that quarter. Com- 
paratively few students pay their fees the 
first day. If left to their own volition, 
many would “dilly-dally” along and pay at 
the last hour; some would forget to come 
in until after the expiration of the ten- 
day period. At the time for payment of 
fees the business office is given an 
opportunity to impress upon students the 
necessity for cultivating the habit of 
promptness in meeting their obligations. 
Business failures are often the result of the 
indifference of creditors in meeting their 
obligations. This should be _ sufficient 
proof for all students in a teachers college 
to learn that one of their greatest efforts 
should be to teach their pupils to develop 
the habit of promptness in business, in 
all their contacts with the public, and in 
their contacts with their associates. When 
the closing hours for payment of fees ap- 
proach and the long line of students forms, 
the time lost by the student in waiting for 
his turn and the possibility of error on the 
part of clerks unnecessarily crowded should 
impress upon him the necessity for prompt- 
ness in meeting his obligation. These last- 
hour students are asked to visit the treas- 
urer’s office in the court house on the 
last day for tax paying, the gas company’s 
office, the office of the electric light com- 
pany or of any other public utility the last 
day before the penalty for delinquency is 
put on, and observe there what it costs in 
time and energy because of the failure of 


the hundreds in the line-up to have culti- 
vated the habit of promptness. 

It is somewhat surprising that the dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the paying of bills 
should show up among young people pre- 
paring to teach, yet in this group may be 
found occasionally the individual who seems 
to feel that he is not getting his money’s 
worth when he pays a bill and fusses 
about it, the one who fails to return the ex- 
cess change, the one who takes a receipt and 
walks off without paying, the one who 
pays by check that comes back marked 
“no funds,” and the one who seems to 
get some pleasure in doing something that 
embarrasses the cashier. 


The business manager has an excellent 
opportunity to impress upon all these young 
people who are still of the impressionable 
age, and who have not had much business 
experience, the importance of honesty and 
fair dealing, and a just consideration of the 
“other fellow” in all business transactions. 


In the “general information” that is fur- 
nished the registrar by all applicants for 
admission to the school is an item known 
as the “financial status.” This often fur- 
nishes the business manager his means of 
knowing something of the financial dif- 
ficulties that the student may meet before 
he can graduate. One of the most impor- 
tant functions of the business office is to 
help smooth the pathway of the student 
who finds it difficult to finance himself 


through college. Individual conferences are 
held with many students and the operation 
of the loan funds fully explained. Many 
students are helped by the loans and every 
effort is made to impress such students 
with their responsibility after the loan is 
made. Each is impressed with the impor- 
tance of paying back the loan as soon as 
possible in order that some other needy stu- 
dent may use the money. Here the business 
manager has the opportunity of stressing 
the value of an individual’s paying his debts 
when due and the resultant rewards. 
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| Contributions Of The Office Of The Dean 


Of Instruction 
J. W. Jones 


Dean of Instruction 


The stimulation of scholastic achievement 
and the recognition of its attainment are the 
phases of the work of the dean’s office 
most closely related to the personnel pro- 
gram at Indiana State Teachers College. 
The program follows three lines of work: 
(1) cooperation in the freshman orientation 
program; (2) communication with students 
and parents regarding the scholastic pro- 
gress of the student through the college; 
and (3) stimulation of activities dealing 
with the instructional relationships to stu- 
dent problems and public school service of 
the prospective teacher 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Freshmen and new students came to the 
college this year three days in advance of 
the older student body for a period of orien- 
tation. Prior to the orientation schedule, 
committees of the college staff discussed 
what should be included in such an orienta- 
tion Out of 
developed a series of lecture outlines cover- 
ing the various phases of college activities 
in which it is believed essential that the 
student have specific help before entering 


program. these discussions 


upon the regular work of the school year. 
Two lecture outlines in each of the five fol- 
lowing topics were prepared: 

1. Personal and social traits which 
should be developed by college students. 

2. Guidance provided by the college in 
the making of programs and the selection 
of curriculums. 

3. Health service provided for students 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 


4. Introduction to the services of the 
library. 
». How to study in college and the 


scholarship index at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. 

These outlines were given to faculty mem- 
bers with the request that the material be 
presented as each instructor saw fit, but 
that the material in the outline be covered. 
lhe staff was divided into five groups in 


accordance with the five phases of the 
program just mentioned. The students 
were given time schedules by means of 
which they came in contact with all phases 
of the program and met many members of 
the faculty whom they would not have in 
their regular classes. The sections were 
kept small in order to promote close rela- 
tionship between the faculty and the stu- 
dents. 

The fifth topic above was the respon- 
sibility of the group working with the dean 
of instruction. A brief summary of ef- 
fective rules of study was presented to the 
freshmen, together with suggestions grow- 
ing out of the experience of the faculty in 
guiding college students in study habits 
during the period of transition from high 
school to college. Considerable emphasis 
was placed on the development of a time 
schedule for study. The second lecture 
was devoted to a presentation of the rules 
and regulations of the college dealing w:th 
the scholarship index. The scholarship in- 
dex is the ratio of credit points earned to 
the hours attempted. It is the basis for 
determining which students will remain in 
school after the first year, which students 
may enter senior college, and which students 
are eligible for student teaching, gradua- 
tion, and participation in other school ac- 
tivities. 

The consensus of both students and facul- 
ty as to the success of the orientation pro- 
gram has encouraged the college to plan for 
a similar program next year. Suggestions 
as to methods of improvement have been 
secured from students and faculty. These 
will be incorporated in the next program. 
There is a general belief that this year the 
new students have approached the work of 
their first year with a clearer understand- 
ing than have students in the past, as a 
result of a united effort on the part of 
the college faculty to help them adjust to 
college life by pointing out not only the 
problems but suggesting ways to meet these 
problems. 
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RECOGNITION OF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


The Indiana State Teachers College be- 
lieves that the parents of its students are 
vitally concerned with the scholastic pro- 
gress of their children through the college. 
The college holds that parental stimulation 
of good college work can be secured when 
the parents realize the requirements of the 
college and are kept informed of the pro- 
gress of their children. Because of this 
belief, a report is sent to the parents as 
well as to the students concerning the 
quality of the work being done by those 
students who are doing a low quality or 
failing work at the mid-term. These re- 
ports tend to stimulate the students who 
are loafing along to do better work, and in 
many cases prevent failure in the quarter’s 
work. Students who are working at outside 
jobs to defray a part of their expenses 
counsel with the deans of men and women 
and frequently find it necessary to reduce 
their scholastic load in order to do a good 
quality of work. In meeting with the stu- 
dents reported at mid-term, the deans pay 
particular attention to the study schedule 
of the students and endeavor in all cases 
to give helpful suggestions concerning their 
work. 


At the end of each quarter a letter is 
sent to the parents of all students who 
have earned a scholarship index of seventy- 
five (75) or better. The letter is a brief 
acknowledgment of the pride the college 
takes in good scholarship and contains a 
note of congratulation to the parents on the 
high quality of the work being done by the 
student. 


During the summer four types of letters 
are sent out to the parents of all students 
who were in school during the preceding 
school year. Each letter is of a different 
nature, but all have the purpose of inform- 
ing the parents of the scholastic standing of 
the student at the end of the academic year. 
Letters to the parents of students with a 
scholarship index of seventy-five (75) or 
above express the appreciation of the presi- 
dent and the faculty of the college on the 
splendid work done by the student. Letters 
to parents of students whose indexes are 
between fifty-five (55) and seventy-five 
(75) acknowledge the good work being done 
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by the student, while letters to the parents 
of those students who have a scholarship in- 
dex between thirty-one (31) and fifty-four 
(54) contain a word of caution concerning 
the quality of the work being done and call 
attention to the regulations of the college 
concerning scholarship, a copy of these 
regulations being inclosed with each type 
of letter. To the parents of the students 
whose index is less than thirty-one (31) a 
letter which states the college regulation 
requiring a student who cannot maintain 
a scholarship index above thirty (30) to 
withdraw from school is sent. 

The college has had evidence of the keen 
interest of parents in the scholastic pro- 
gress of their children. Parents of those 
students doing good work have expressed 
their appreciation of the recognition of such 
work, and have encouraged their children 
to maintain their good records; while those 
parents who have had children in college 
doing poor work and have been kept re- 
gularly informed as to the progress of the 
student have exerted their influence to 
help the college in an effort to get the stu- 
dent to do his best. In those cases in which 
students have had to withdraw because of 
low scholarship, the knowledge of the pro- 
gress of the student from his first quarter 
in school has had a tendency to reduce the 
number of criticisms of the college. 

At the end of each quarter a letter is 
sent to the fraternities, sororities, and de- 
partmental clubs which rank first and se- 
cond, as a group, in scholarship. This rec- 
ognition has had its effect upon the subse- 
quent efforts of these organizations to 
maintain their ranking. Public recognition 
of the rankings of these organizations is 
given through the college newspaper. 

The scholarship honor day convocation 
which is held late in the spring quarter 
is another means of recognition of scho- 
lastic achievement. At this convocation, 
which in the last few years has been in 
charge of Kappa Delta Pi, the scholastic 
honors of the college are announced, scho- 
larship prizes and awards are made, and 
the names of those elected to the various 
departmental honor organizations are pub- 
licly recognized. A few of the prizes for 
scholarship are reserved for commencement 
day announcement. There is no tangible 
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evidence of the benefits of such a program, 
but there is a general feeling that the rec- 
ognition of scholastic achievement has a 
salutary effect on many students. 


STUDENT PROBLEMS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


- The college faculty and the administra- 
tive staff are concerned with all student 
problems dealing with scholastic success. 
Many of the faculty utilize the results of 
the psychological test given all new students 
in considering the students’ problems. In 
many cases an earnest effort is made to 
find out the causes for poor school work and 
to offer advice as to means of overcoming 
the difficulities. 


Recently the college has launched a pro- 
gram of visitation, on the part of the fac- 
ulty, to the public schools in the area of 
the state served by the college. These visits 
have helped in various ways to develop a 
keen sense of appreciation of the problems 
faced by our graduates. The results have 
been manifested in the sympathetic ap- 
proach to the problems of the prospective 
teachers on the part of an interested fac- 
ulty. 

In an effort to coordinate the work 
of the administrative staff in dealing with 
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the personnel problems of the college one 
other program should be mentioned. Each 
Friday the director of student programs, 
the business manager, the deans of men and 
women, the college physician, and the dean 
of instruction meet to talk over their com- 
mon problems and to discuss ways and 
means of extending their services to the 
faculty and the students. In their subse- 
quent contacts with students and faculty a 
united effort is made to build a mutual 
spirit of understanding and cooperation on 
the various problems which have developed. 
Many of the problems discussed by this 
small group are in turn taken to the faculty 
committees for consideration and help. 
There is developing at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College a sympathetic understanding 
of the problems of the students, and an 
earnest effort is being made through 
the various faculty committees, depart- 
mental meetings, faculty meetings, ad- 
ministrative council meetings, and student 
council meetings to get these problems be- 
fore us in such a manner as to bring about 
cooperation on the part of all dealing 
with that vital problem of college life—the 
development of the personality of the stu- 
dent—one factor of which is the student’s 
scholastic success. 


Contributions Of The Instructors 


Irma €hrenhardt 


Associate Professor of Commerce 


Various departments of the college by the 
very nature of their subject matter can, and 
do, contribute different things to person- 
ality development; for example, the com- 
merce department stresses accuracy, re- 
liability, neatness in work and in person, 
initiative, and cooperation; the art depart- 
ment stresses creative expression and ap- 
preciation of beauty and harmony; the 
English department stresses vicarious ex- 
perience, the widening of the horizon, and a 
philosophy of life; the social studies depart- 
ment stresses social adaptability; the science 
department stresses the scientific attitude 
toward problems; the physical education de- 
partments stress cleanliness of body, ex- 
ercise, and fair play; likewise, other de- 


partments emphasize worth while attributes. 
This indirect method per se is insufficient to 
develop personality, especially that of a 
prospective teacher. 

How do the faculty members aid in per- 
sonality achievement? Since Indiana State 
Teachers College has no fully planned pro- 
gram in this line of work, the writer sought 
the individual reactions, by the question- 
naire method, of the faculty members and of 
250 students, the majority of whom were 
upperclassmen representing all departments. 
Full statements and examples, if possible, 
were to be given in answering the questions. 
Papers were anonymous except in a few 
cases. Space does not permit the submit- 
ting of all the faculty responses nor all of 
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those of the 250 students; therefore, se- 
lected quotations typifying the trend of 
thought of both faculty and students are 
given: 


THE FACULTY—QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES 


1. What do we as faculty members do 
to help our students to face social situations 
properly? 


‘“‘T think the best that we can do to help 
students face social situations properly is 
to treat individual students according to 
the best canons of courtesy, encourage the 
same among students in classes, and associ- 
ate with our students in the social functions 
of our school.”’ 


“IT believe that each faculty member has 
one or more students to whom he gives 
personal advice and counsel. This benefit, 
therefore, is extended to only one student 
in ten or twelve instead of to all students.” 


“During the ‘old days’ of the Normal 
School exceedingly little attention, emphasis 
on the little, was ever given to the social 
phase of public education. Education pri- 
marily consisted in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. With such an idea dominant in its 
philosophy of education, not much attention 
would or could be given to help students 
face social situations. At that time, teach- 
ers in the Normal School often said that 
students who did not like the program of 
the school could go elsewhere. The Normal 
School was supported by the state. No 
attention need be given to students’ wishes 
and desires. 


“T do not think that until recently, outside 
of the psychology classes, any attention at 
all has been given to the desirability of ac- 
quiring right emotional attitudes, For ex- 
ample, just a few years ago a young 
woman, daughter of one of the first 
families of our city, was so neurotic that 
she would break down and cry when she 
became confused in her supervised teach- 
ing. Despite this unstable emotional disposi- 
tion, she was permitted to go through college 
and make a marked failure later as a teach- 
er without a single effort of the entire 
faculty, as far as this writer knows, to study 
her case and assist her in making an adjust- 
ment that was of most vital significance 
to herself and society.” 


“Very little. Now and then some in- 
structor touches on the matter in class; 
now and then some instructor has a con- 
ference with some student.’’ 


2. Do we make any attempt to inculcate 
health habite which improve the students’ 
well being and emotional attitudes? 
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“No, except as courses in certain depart- 
ments such as physical education, science, 
and psychology may help.” 

“Of course. We have a division of health 
in the department of science and related 
work both in home economics and physical 
education. All are intended to further the 
aims of good health, physical and mental.” 

“T have never heard enough said about the 
health of our students to cause me to think 
that there has ever been a concerted drive 
inspired by the administration of the school 
to do something for the health of our stu- 
dents. ‘Do we make any attempt?’ Yes, 
but it is individual without any definite 
planning and organization on the part of 
these responsible for the administration 
of the school.” 

“Very little. Now and then some instruc- 
tor touches on the matter in class. Now and 
then some instructor has a conference with 
some student.” 

“I do in theme subjects and theme writ- 
ing.” 

“Not to any great extent. It seems that 
the attempt ends with the physical check- 
up in the freshman year.” 


3. How do we teach the students to ac- 
cept responsibility? Or, on the other hand 
do we encourage clibis and evasions? 


“The whole teaching process, if well done, 
should encourage the student to accept re- 
sponsibility. A good assignment, a good 
recitation, a good test—all are pertinent. 
If alibis and evasions are encouraged, it 
is the fault of the individual teacher.” 

“The right attempts to teach students to 
accept responsibility is to assign to them 
certain obligations that require self-direct- 
ed study and investigation. Then, too, give 
them wide privileges in coming to their 
conclusions and presenting their work. This 
could be carried to such an extent that the 
student might, himself, join with the teacher 
in planning the work to be done. I think 
one criticism of the school is that we im- 
pose too much work arbitrarily, often 
against the students own interests and 
tastes, and then by too much discipline en- 
courage alibis and evasions.”’ 

“Yes, they must meet situations fairly. 
No alibis are permitted. Only results 
count.” 

“T have the opinion that generally speak- 
ing faculty members do not encourage ‘al- 
ibis and evasions.’ I really believe that 
the major efforts of college professors are 
to teach pupils with the view of having 
them accept responsibility and then hold 
them responsible for what they obligated 
themselves to do.” 


“Generally we accept without question 
students’ statemerts.”’ 
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4. Do we as faculty members keep 
abreast of the times in our own personal- 
ities ? 


“T doubt it.” 

“Some do and some do not. The prin- 
ciple of individual differences applies to 
members of the Indiana State Teachers 
College faculty as well as anybody else.” 


a. How do we give the students the ben- 
efits of our mature conclusions? 


“By all we say and do in the classroom 
and through individual conferences.” 

“This is easy if all teachers look at teach- 
ing as an adventure with their students 
to discern something deemed to be worth 
while to both students and teacher. To- 
gether faculty members and students share 
their experiences.” 

“Sometimes and then are maligned for 
indoctrination.” 


b. How do we foster expression, poise, 


social adaptability, courteousness, correct 


dress? 


“Only rarely.” 

“The matters under > are in the main in 
the hands of our dean of men and dean 
of women, but I think in our personal con- 
tacts we should sometimes make kindly sug- 
gestions encouraging the points mentioned 
under 6b and ec.” 

“We could do a great deal more about 
this in our classes if we would concentrate 
on it as a group. Pupils should gain poise 
and ability to express themselves in the 
classroom. My students do not expect to 
stir out of their seats from the beginning to 
the end of the quarter. Neither do they 
expect to be responsible for making the 
members of the group hear what they have 
to say. They think I am crazy when I sug- 
gest that they stand and speak to the group 
when making a recitation,” 

“We make no concerted effort along 
these lines, but leave much to the deans 
and administrators.” 


c. How do we correct aggressiveness, 
moodiness, repression, and sentimentality? 


“We don’t.” 

“Only seldom.” 

“IT am not sure that aggressiveness, re- 
pression, sentimentality, and even moodi- 
ness need correcting. I can conceive of cases, 
even cite examples, where they should be 
encouraged. What do you mean by correct- 
ing these characteristics, encouraging, sup- 
pressing or balancing them in individual 
cases? Again it is primarily in the class- 
room that I can have any influence in these 
matters. That may be unfortunate. Per- 


haps we put too much emphasis on recita- 
tion and too little on personal, social re- 
lationships between students and faculty, 
in an informal manner. To deal with 
these matters properly would mean an im- 
proved treatment of individual cases over 
that which now obtains—if any does or can 
obtain, what with large and frequent classes. 
And perhaps special training, special traits, 
special personality traits would be necessary 
on the part of faculty members to deal 
with them adequately. Or maybe we should 
have a personality director.” 


5. How do we teach efficiency? How do 
we help the students to find in obstacles 
the material for the foundation of character 
building? 


“The whole teaching process is based on 
efficiency. If the instructor does his work 
efficiently, the student or learner will do 
things efficiently as a result of the process. 
A student will be efficient or otherwise, 


depending largely on how he has been 
taught. My experience has been that it is 


difficult, if not impossible, to change the 
mental makeup of the individual who fears 
obstacles into the absolutely fearless type.” 

“Tt is the writer’s belief that the best 
way to teach efficiency and to help lay a 
foundation of character is to join with the 
student in a common task giving the stu- 
dent a wide latitude to find his materials 
for the lesson assigned, and then with pro- 
per direction but with as little detailed help 
as possible to expect and to insist upon an 
accurate and meritorious job. By refus- 
ing slip shod results and by joining with 
the student in the appreciation of splendid 
work done, he may find in the obstacles 
in his task the stuff out of which character 
is built.” 

“We teach them that professors mean to 
develop strength in them by placing hurdles 
in their path. Iron in the blood comes 
from vigorous effort and the strenuous life.” 

“We do not; our aim is to ‘grease the 
educational rails’ or sugar coat the bitter 
pill.” 

“We don’t.” 

“We do not. We have interpreted the 
modern educational psychology to mean that 
all learning should be interesting and easy. 
The popular professor is the one who re- 
moves all obstacles from learning. He 
leaves nothing but routine tasks for the 
student to perform. He sets up patterns 
for the problems to be solved.” 

One faculty member gave the following 


report on “Faculty Aid in Developing Per- 
sonality :” 

“Directly: class discussion on _ dress, 
manners, language, morals, vocations, read- 
ing, radio, movies, music, etc. 








“Indirectly: 1. 
prominent people in their contemporary 
society. 2. Function of fine arts in devel- 
oping emotional maturity. 3. Revealing in 
books the differences between maturity and 
immaturity of characters. 4. Desirability of 
a definite philosophy of life. 5. Developing 
a respect for reason—role of intelligence as 
guiding principle.” 


THE STUDENTS—QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES 


1. What have you learned from your 
Indiana State Teachers College faculty 
members which helps you to face social 
situations properly? Have you more finesse 
in handling them now than before you enter- 
ed college? 


“Yes, from psychology I have learned 
when and why people do certain things. 
These facts are helpful in facing social 
situations properly. I have a deeper un- 
derstanding of human nature.” 

“Yes, I feel that I have learned much 
along that line. There is a certain amount 
of confidence in myself that I am sure they 
helped me find. I have in other words— 
‘yrown up.’ ” 

“Self-assurance more than anything else. 
I believe it is not too exaggerated to state 
that such learning as is here implied con- 
s.tutes a large per cent of my college ed- 
ucation.” 

“T have probably learned more from a 
few of my teachers than from subject 
matter; that is, more things that will en- 
able me to have a bigger and better life for 
my own good and for those that will be 
associated with me. I have been very 
closely associated with one teacher and 
have been helped a lot by her wonder- 
ful personality and attitude toward life. 
I have learned the unselfish attitude, that 
greater happiness can be attained by help- 
ing others than by thinking of myself all 
the time. I will always remember that per- 
son as an ideal person (one whom I shall 
always respect and admire). I believe that 
I have gained more good from my associ- 
ation with that teacher than from all other 
teachers and the subject matter combined.” 

“Learned to be myself and to make the 
best of any situation.” 

“The teachers have given me different 
aspects on life through some of my liter- 
ature courses. I have gained a different 
point of view and understanding as well 
as appreciation.” 

“One teacher particularly, by her own 
personality, has dispelled immature ideas 
about social problems.” 

“I have more finesse—I got 
the classroom.” 


it outside 
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“Nothing. I’m probably more awkward 
because I know too little about everything.” 

“How to evade answering wherever pos- 
sible. The majority of the instructors do 
not think of the students as personalities 
but generally as cogs in the normal curve 
or the scholarship index.” 

“Since entering this institution, I have 
developed the art of evading questions, 
sidestepping issues, and ‘buckpassing.’ It 
appears that proficiency in these warrants 
a doctor’s degree.”’ 


2. Is any attempt made by the teachers 
to inculcate health habits which wmprove 
your well being and emotional attitudes? 


“Some of the teachers do. If they notice 
some one in the class is not feeling well, 
they tell them to let things go until they 
feel better. Others put subject matter 
above everything.” 

“A suggestion is sometimes made along 
this line but no direct help is given.” 

“Less is done in this respect than in 
any other.” 

“Very few teachers even mention health 
except in the science and physical edu- 
cation departments.” 

“Not so much. As a matter of fact, very 
few teachers look beyond their own inter- 
Work is piled on regardless of other 
assignments, thus impairing physical health 
and emotional attitudes.” 

“Yes, I have had lectures in certain class- 
es on this very thing; I have had a few 
friendly discussions with my teachers out 
of school.” 


ests. 


3. How do your teachers attempt in any 
way to teach you to accept responsibility? 
Or, on the other hand, do they encourage 
alibis and evasions? 


“They have made me feel like an adult 
and old enough to assume responsibilities.” 

“By considering responsibility as a duty 
and a challenge the teachers encourage 
pupils to accept it.” 

“All teachers seem to expect a large 
quantity of work with good quality, and 
alibis very seldom are effective.” 

“In most cases the teachers have attempt- 
ed to teach one to accept responsibilities 
by making one feel responsible to himself 
rather than to the instructor.” 

“There is so much stress upon grades in 
this institution that most teachers en- 
courage alibis and evasions.” 

“By maintaining high standards and re- 
quiring work to be done well and handed 
in on time. By assigning special reports 
and executive work.” 

“Some attempt to teach me responsibility 
but do it wrongly. They don’t go about 
it in the right way. Some have even dis- 
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couraged me at times by their ‘harping’ 


on the word, responsibility.” 
4. Are your teachers abreast of the times 
in their own personalities? 


some are not. Some 
are no times like the 


“Some are and 
think that there 
good old days.” 

“Sixty per cent are; twenty per cent area 
little behind, and twenty per cent approach- 
ing the antique stage.” 

“Most teachers seem to be other than 
‘old fogies’—as a whole I think the majority 
of them are liberal-minded.” 

“Ves, lessons are made interesting by the 
introduction of material gathered from 
travels and readings.” 


a. How do they give you the benefits of 
their mature conclusions? 


“A dvise—personally.” 

“Generally by biased didacticism. We 
get to hear their ‘mature conclusions’ all 
right, but we have to be careful what 
we say to them for I have found that 
grades are much higher if you say what 
you know the professor wants to hear, 
instead of what you really believe.” 

“By their manner of accepting things 
as they meet them. Not in a preaching 
way.” 

“In some cases they will add to the 
discussion their own conclusions and some- 
times their philosophy of life.” 

“They hand you their conclusions and if 
you can’t quite grasp them you are con- 
sidered a numbskull—this is from the ma- 
jority. The teachers of this place stress 
too much on grades! For that reason too 
many students refrain from asking for 
explanations which would benefit them to 
the utmost.” 


b. How do they foster expression, poise, 
social adaptability, courteousness, and cor- 
rect dress? 


“Examples of themselves are the most 
valuable and inspiring.” 

“By example: rarely by direct reference 
to the trait desired.” 

“They show all of these things in their 
classroom attitude.” 


c. How do they correct aggressiveness, 
moodiness, repression, sentimentality? 


“Some extreme cases are not corrected, 
but in most cases they attempt to surround 
the pupils with an atmosphere sufficiently 
wholesome so that these anti-social ten- 
dencies will be discouraged.” 

‘This is variable with 
teachers. Most effective, 


the different 
I think, is a 
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sympathetic attitude and correction without 
seeming to ‘preach.’ ”’ 

“By pointing out the disadvantages and 
stressing the advantages of worthier hab- 
its.” 

“A few are personally concerned with our 
problems, but a few take the attitude that 
if we conquer the problem, all’s well, and 
if we don’t, it is our hard luck.” 

“Most of them have only one weapon— 
sarcasm—to meet any and all situations.” 

“Some make changes in their tactics when 
faced by these problems but on the whole 
very little is allowed for individual per- 
sonality. They try, rather, to turn out 
pattern types according to their own lik- 
ings.” 

“By helping us to analyze ourselvés.” 

“One half of them by ridicule, one-fourth 
by discipline, and one-fourth by patience.” 

“Aggressiveness by sarcasm—repression 
by calling on the pupils more—sentimen- 
tality by laughing at it.” 

“They are generally fairly unaware of 
such conditions existing because there are 
so few close contacts between the teacher 
and students.” 


5. How do your teachers teach effi- 
crency é How do they help you to find in 
obstacles the material for the foundation 
of character building? 


“Efficiency is taught through withhold- 
ing grades or so lowering them as to put 
one in disgrace or discomfort. Through 
personal conference alone is the student 
actually brought to see that obstacles are 
the foundation of character building. Col- 
lege is a good time to get DISCOURAGED. 
I believe each student should be assigned 
to a faculty adviser, as we have begun it 
in one of our departments. College is not 
the time to be ae to the winds to grab 

it what seems best in the eyes of the stu- 
dent and to sink “to the depths of what 
might have been avoided through proper 
guidance,” 


“The professors are, on the whole, so dis- 
tant that they are of little help. There 
are no opportunities, I feel, for them to 
assist the majority in any degree. I think 
this is really lacking and that it might be 
a good idea to allow those that desire it to 
have a critical adviser to really aid a stu- 
dent in obtaining the above points. Often 
[I feel I would really like to know my pro- 
fessors and feel free to talk to them but I 
think this is not sponsored enough. Noth- 
ing has been done to assist me in develop- 
ing better personality traits and I really 
feel as though I could develop better by 
having someone criticize me, However, 


there would be very few capable of really 
doing this in this school. I feel each one 
should be allowed to choose his own ad- 
viser.”’ 
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“By being poised, pleasant, and yet firm; 
by beginning classes on time; having their 
lessons well planned; and by letting the stu- 
dents see their objectives. This last helps 
as the students can tell why they are do- 
ing work and where the lesson is leading.” 

“TI believe that this aspect of college ed- 
ucation is one which is difficult to evaluate 
from my contacts here, unless you come 
into close personal contact with a person, 
which I believe few college students do. 
We hear preached in our education classes 
guidance for high school students—why 
doesn’t the college come abreast of the 
times and offer guidance for college stu- 
dents, especially freshmen and sophomores 
—why not a personnel department which 
studies students for these problems espe- 
cially?” 

“They apparently are too busy present- 
ing subject matter and giving exams to 


pay much attention to this side of their 
work.” 
“Help us to see the problem clearly; 


turn the situation over; compare it with 
our similar problems and other person’s 
problems; help us or advise us how to 
best meet the situation; adjust the situa- 
tions to ourselves.” 

“By assigning for our own reading works 


which give character analysis of great 
men. By urging that we make good use of 


our time and choose wisely our way of 
spending our time. They try to bring about 
integration of character by guiding our 
thinking—not thinking for us.” 

“Weighing of comparative values—pros 
and cons. By managing class material in 
an efficient manner so that the student 
knows what is expected and is able to do 
ea 

“By only accepting the best.” 

“By having you weigh everything in 
life’s experience, remembering that a grain 


of salt is sometimes needed—cite the 
good as well as the bad—and stressing 
the good—stress—‘no one perfect.’ Use 


of great personages very stimulating.” 
“The teachers teach efficiency by being 
efficient themselves. If they are not effi- 
cient, they cannot be good examples. They 
can help students mold character by help- 
ing them over the hard places and by being 
‘friends’ rather than superior persons.”’ 
FURTHER QUESTIONS STUDENTS RAISED IN RE- 
GARD TO AIDS IN PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
WHICH THEY WOULD LIKE TO RECEIVE 
1. Just what is an ideal personality? 
2. To whom should one look to find it? 
3. What effect does worry have on one’s 
personality? 
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4. Is there relation between moral vir- 
tues and pleasing personality? 

5. What constitutes culture 
sonality? 

6. How should one bear shame? 

7. How can I overcome self-conscious- 
ness? 

8. Is an individual able to become cul- 
tured although he has no social background? 

9. How might I develop a taste for read- 
ing? 

10. Why not have a class on manners 
and etiquette? 

11. How can one discuss current events 
so that intelligent conversation might be 
carried on? 

12. How can ideals of good literature 
and good music be stimulated in the stu- 
dents? 


as a per- 


CONCLUSION 

This survey that definite effort 
should be made in some way by the college 
to develop an integrated student; one who 
will competently face the world beyond 
the classroom; one who will master future 
realities and will not take refuge in flight; 
one who is trained to avoid mental, physical, 
social, and financial failures.’ Volumes 
have been written on the methods of teach- 
ing subject matter but little on the questions 
of developing personal traits on the part 
of the prospective teachers. Yet some of 
our honor-roll students have made egre- 
gious failures in the profession. Personal- 
ity, the art of living, is so important that 
its development cannot be left to chance. 

An important goal of college education 
should be “....the adjustment of human 
beings to the world and to each other with 
a maximum of effectiveness and happiness, 
not just efficiency nor just contentment 
nor the grace of obeying the rules of the 
game socially; it is all of these together; 
it is the ability to maintain an even tem- 
per and an alert, intelligent, socially con- 
stituted behavior and a happy disposition.’” 


shows 


‘Carolyn B. Zachary, Personality Adjust- 
ments of Scnool Children, New York, Scrib- 
ners, 1929. 

“Karl A. Menninger, The Human Mind, 
New Ycrk, Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930. 
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Contributions Of The Library Staff 


Hazel €. Armstrong 


Librarian 


Too often a library is a formidable place 
instead of the useful tool it is intended to 
be and which it must be if the student is to 
realize to the fullest extent the opportuni- 
ties that are at hand. The difficulties in 
his path are often very great if he is left 
to shift for himself in a busy library that 
is strange and seemingly inhospitable, in 
a library where the aggressive or thorough- 
ly oriented student claims the attention of 
a small staff. In order to correct such 
impressions, an attempt is made at Indiana 
State Teachers College to assist all stu- 
dents, particularly freshmen, in becoming 
well acquainted with the library and its 
activities as early as possible in their col- 
lege life. To this end, instruction and 
assistance of various kinds are given to 
groups cf students and to individuals in 
the hope that they may soon begin to pro- 
fit by their contacts with books. 

For freshmen, the fall quarter opens a 
few days before regular class work is 
begun, and this time is devoted to these 
newcomers in securing for them an adjust- 
ment to various requirements and activities 
of the college. In this the library has a 
part. During this time these freshmen 
visit the library in small groups. They are 
received by members of the library staff 
and by certain faculty members. They are 
welcomed and are made to feel at home. 
The charging system, the rules and reg- 
ulations governing the use of books are 
explained to them in order to avoid the 
misunderstandings and conflicts which the 
uninformed often suffer. A tour of the 
building is made. This acquaints students 
with the location of various reading rooms, 
with the arrangement of books on the shel- 
and with the method used in secur- 
ing books for use. An attempt is made to 
have them know the various staff members 
by name and to make their first contact 
with the library a pleasant and friendly 
experience. No doubt much that is told 
them at this time is forgotten, but most 


ves, 


of them are at least ready to start their 
regular class work the first week without 
the misgivings that so often confront a 
timid stranger in unfamiliar surroundings. 


These informal meetings, however, serve 
only as an introduction to the library; ad- 
ditional attention is given to freshmen 
throughout the first quarter. It has long 
been realized that students who are un- 
familiar with the arrangement, resources, 
and purposes of a library waste much val- 
uable time and do not adapt themselves 
readily to the few restrictions that are 
necessary. Frequently they are completely 
bewildered after their first contact with a 
library in action, and they are too timid 
and confused to ask questions. As a re- 
sult they become discouraged and even re- 
sentful, all because they do not know how 
to help themselves. Ideally, the best way 
to improve this condition would be through 
work with individual students, but with a 
library staff of seven members and from 
four to five hundred freshmen such in- 
dividual instruction is impossible. There- 
fore, when they register for class work, 
freshmen are assigned to sections which 
meet in the library seven times during the 
quarter to receive instruction in “The Use 
of Books and Libraries.” This course is 
specifically designed to acquaint students 
with the various parts and activities of the 
library in order that they may feel at 
home. They receive instruction and prac- 
tice in the use of the card catalog and 
periodical indexes; they become familiar 
with certain important reference books 
which are invaluable to students and teach- 
ers; they learn how to find their way about 
independently without too much interference 
on the part of others. Thus at the end 
of his first quarter in college, a student 
who has cooperated in this work has learn- 
ed how to use the library expeditiously; 
he has made an early and important ad- 
justment that is an aid to study and to 
good class work. 
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Such knowledge on the part of the stu- 
dent does not, however, enable him to use all 
of the resources of a library without assis- 


tance; nor does it relieve the library staff 
of further responsibility. This information 
is the foundation upon which the staff 
members build in their work with students 
on their individual problems. For instance, 
there is a wealth of material available 
through indexes, bibliographies, and cata- 
logs about which the casual user of a library 
knows nothing. A student, however, needs 
to know such resources, particularly in his 
own field of study, if he is to profit by his 
contacts with a good book collection. The 
reference librarian offers this service un- 
tiringly and efficiently. She gives assis- 
tance and advice in collecting material on 
special subjects, in compiling bibliographies, 
in exploring and using any or all of the 
resources of the library. Many difficulties 
of students with their work are thus solved, 
and a complete change in attitude often 
results. It has been observed that a dis- 
gruntled student soon becomes a happy 
and cheerful worker after intelligent assis- 
tance and direction have been given him. 


Perhaps more adjustments must be made 
at the charging desk than at any other place 
in the library, for it is here that the con- 
flicting needs and wishes of all library 
patrons are met in an effort to serve every- 
one. If students can be taught to be good 
citizens in library use as well as in their 
other contacts, much of this difficulty is 
avoided. Although most infringements of 
regulations are here dealt with, an effort 
is made to be friendly as well as firm in 
the application of the necessary rules. Very 
few students are unable to make this adjust- 
ment early in their college careers if they are 
made to understand the needs of the group. 
Soon, then, they fit happily into the scheme 
of things and become resourceful users of 
books who know the joy which such un- 
hampered work gives. Furthermore, these 
contacts with students at the charging desk 
acquaint them with staff members; an at- 
tempt is made, as far as possible, to know 
students by name. Here suggestions are 
made to them about reading; books are 
located; directions are given; in fact, all 
kinds of questions are asked and an- 
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swered. This is the place where all lines 
converge, where helpful suggestions save 
much valuable time. An effort is made 
to keep in touch with the work done in class 
in order that the book supply may be ad- 
equate when the demand is heavy or that 
restrictions may be released when the de- 
mand for certain books ceases. Thus the 
members of the library staff maintain a 
smooth-running plant so necessary for 
satisfactory and effective study. 

It has been found that many students 
have difficulty because they do not know 
how to study, how to organize their mater- 
ial and their time; nor do they know how 
to select the material which they need. 
Freshmen, particularly, need such individ- 
ual assistance, but upperclassmen have been 
known to need this help, too. In such 
cases, the student is observed if he appears 
to have difficulty of one kind or another 
in the library, and the defects which exist 
for him are remedied as far as it is 
possible to do so. Occasionally a particular- 
ly difficult case is talked over and a 
plan of procedure is’ adopted. One 
student may need only plenty of books of 
the right kind to keep him busy; another 
perhaps needs to be reminded that he is 
wasting both his time and that of others; 
another needs encouragement if he is to 
go on; while a fourth may need only to be 
left alone. There are all kinds of patrons 
of a library, and some may be seriously 
handicapped if their requirements as in- 
dividuals are not intelligently met. It is 
frequently possible to understand these prob- 
lems, and a conscientious effort is made to 
bring about an adjustment. 

In addition to assistance to students in 
their class work, attention is given to their 
recreational interests and hobbies. An 
ample supply of good books of general ap- 
peal is always at hand; staff members re- 
commend both new and old books to those 
whose tastes are known. Efforts to acquaint 
disinterested students with good _ books 
are frequently surprisingly successful. For 
many, this is a first contact with a large 
book collection, and if the right book can 
be supplied at the right time the break be- 
tween adolescent and adult reading is 
scarcely noticeable. Most students really 
like to read, but often they do not know 
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how to choose. Selection of the right book 
thus becomes an important problem, and, 
if happily made, the student is often launch- 
ed on an enjoyable reading program that 
influences him profoundly. The reading 
of good books fills many lonely hours in 
college and gives the student that cultured 
background so desirable in a teacher. It 
is regrettable that more time cannot be de- 
voted to such work for its value to the 
students is incalculable. 


Perhaps one of the most effective but 
least appreciated means of stimulating the 
reading interests of students in this li- 
brary is the privilege of free access to the 
book stacks at all times. Thus the whole 
book collection becomes a browsing room 
in which these young people may wander 
at will, examining anything which appeals 
to them at the moment. Closely allied to 
this, but with a more direct message, are the 
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exhibits of books which are prepared from 
time to time by different staff members. 
These cover a wide range of subjects and 
events, and are definitely planned to inter- 
est the students in books in the various 
fields of knowledge with which, it is hoped, 
they will have at least a bowing acquain- 
tance. Frequently suggestions made 
through these exhibits are a source of in- 
spiration to the prospective teacher in his 
work and in his play. 

Many of these services and aids to stu- 
dents may at first thought seem trivial, 
but experience has demonstrated that they 


are effective. And the prospective teacher 


who has learned to use a library indepen- 
dently and efficiently not only is able to 
pass this knowledge on to his pupils but 
reaps the benefits which close contact with 


many good books gives. 


Contributions Of The Dean Of Women 
Charlotte S. Burford 


Dean of Women 


Student problems confronting college 
deans of men and deans of women are in 
general comparable, however the approach 
to their solution is, as a rule, an entirely 
different matter. Briefly speaking, deans 
of men and deans of women have the liv- 
ing conditions of students to consider as 
well as the social conditions; then there 
are the innumerable individual personal 
problems, such as finance, work, health, 
family conditions, as well as student-school 
and student-student adjustments that are 
constantly presenting themselves. 

The writer’s theory is that many stu- 
dent problems would never present them- 
selves if the student’s living conditions 
were what they should be. Morals and 
standards of living are affected by envi- 
ronment. Dingy, dirty, drab rooms in dingy, 
dirty, drab surroundings certainly are not 
conducive to the best type of living and 
cannot result in happy, optimistic, energetic, 
wide-awake, up-on-their-toes students, and 
students with only a narrow, drab out- 
look on life are certainly not the sort that 


should be the directors and teachers of the 
oncoming generations. Let the rooms, the 
living conditions or the workshop, if you 
prefer to use this term, of the students be 
bright, cheerful, elevating, and unconscious- 
ly these young people respond just as do 
plants to sun, water, and good soil. 

The women students of Indiana State 
Teachers College can rejoice because of the 
great effort which is constantly being made 
to improve their living conditions. True, 
these conditions are not one hundred per 
cent perfect; nevertheless, many hands are 
busy and much labor as well as thought 
is being expended daily for their improve- 
ment. 

It is a joy to live in the Management 
House, which is maintained and managed 
by the home economics department under 
the direction of Miss Ivah Rhyan, Mrs. 
Anne Marold Lee, and Miss Virginia Ap- 
pleby. Mrs. Lee deserves special credit 
for transforming this house from just a 
management house into a real home for 
the management girls and the other wom- 
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en students residing there. Not only 
did she work over the house but she worked 
over the entire atmosphere in the house, 
which in turn brought about a change in 
the outlook on life for the young women 
students who live there. True, Mrs. Lee 
had the support and encouragement of Miss 
Rhyan, the head of the home economics de- 
partment, and Miss Appleby, her colleague; 
but Mrs. Lee, as well as the others in the de- 
partment, feels well repaid for all her ef- 
forts and for all her work because of the 
benefits which the young people living in 
the house are deriving. 

Dormitory life is supposed to make one’s 
life fuller and more complete, socially as 
well as intellectually. It should produce 
a polish, a culture, an intangible something 
that gives a girl poise, charm, social grace, 
respect for others, and an appreciation for 
the best things of life. It should give her 
a standard for living and should teach her 
the art of living unselfishly with others. 
This in truth is exactly what the Indiana 
State Teachers College strives to do for the 
women students in its Residence Hall. 

Certainly under the constant, ever-un- 
derstanding, watchful care, as well as 
the splendid guidance and example, of Miss 
Helen Reeve, the head of the hall; Miss 
Florence Mirick, the dietitian; Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson, the assistant in the social 
life of the hall; Mrs. Julia Drake, the nurse; 
and all those who bend their efforts daily 
toward making and keeping the hall clean 
—certainly the young women living there 
are fortunate. Here the Hall motto, “Kind- 
ness is a golden chain by which society is 
bound together”; here, “Not all traditions 
are occasions. Things like love of certain 
people and reverence for certain standards 
go unquestioned and unspoken but they 
leave in the heart an afterglow. The tra- 
ditions of our dormitory are a reflection 
of the personalities of the girls who live 
in the hall’; and here in the words of 
Eunice Graves, the 1934 house president, 
“Our objective is that each of us becomes 
more self-dependent, self-controlled, fair- 
minded, more conscious of the rights of 
others, and better fitted to live graciously 
with other people. Then later when we find 


ourselves in a strange community surround- 
ed by new people and new habits of living, 
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perhaps with a position depending upon 
our ability to accept these conditions, these 
traits will be the means of our happy ad- 
justment”—certainly dormitory life under 
these conditions and in this atmosphere 
cannot fail to bear good fruit. 

To quote from a letter received Novem- 
ber 16, 1935 from one of the alumni: “The 
women’s dormitory was one of the most 
enjoyable phases of my six terms at State. 
I have lived in girls’ clubs in Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, and Denver and at 
no place has the welfare of the girls been 
given so much consideration as it is at 
the dorm.” 

Quoting from a letter received December 
10, 19385 from the mother of one of the 
young women students: “I’ve been so glad 
all fall that you were firm about having 
her (the daughter) in the dormitory. Of 
course, we wanted her there, but we might 
have given it up as impossible if you had 
not been so emphatic about it. It has been 
wonderful for her. You know all last year 
I had a feeling of disappointment; some- 
thing seemed lacking in her reaction to 
college. She wasn’t getting out it what I 
had hoped she would, nor what I got my- 
self. But you should see her letters this 
year! Simply glowing—full of interest, 
and reflecting a rich and worth while ex- 
perience. You were altogether right—it is 
bringing her out marvelously.” 

Other quotations of a similar nature could 
be given, showing that personnel work is 
being done in Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

so successful has living in the Man- 
agement House and Residence Hall been con- 
sidered that the colored women students are 
now enjoying a Phyllis Wheatley Hall. 

Through the office of the dean of wom- 
en much attention is given the general 
social life of the students at Indiana State 
Teachers College so that the young people 
may have the opportunity of developing a- 
long social lines. Dances, teas, parties, and 
dinners are enjoyed under proper conditions 
and at a conservative cost. Accurate ac- 
counting of the expense for these functions 
is required by the college. 

Another problem constantly confronting 
the dean of women at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, especially in this recent period 
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of depression, is that of outside work. 
Much, entirely too much, stress has been 
placed by people upon the idea that it is a 
wonderfully fine thing for students to work 
their way through college; that by so doing 
these young people are not only made to real- 
ize more fully the value of their education 
but they are made to feel that they develop 
into stronger characters, ete. All this 
sounds very well and works out beautifully 
in theory perhaps, but those who have seen 
the price many students have paid because 
of this extra work realize that the cost is, 
in the majority of cases, entirely too great. 

To work one’s way through college real- 
ly means doing two things—handling two 
jobs, the school job and the work job—each 
of which, if well done, is enough to tax 
the strength and energy of any young per- 
son. 

A young woman student working in a 
private home for her board and room and 
perhaps car fare twice a day on school 


days is, as a rule, supposed to give the lady 


of the house four hours of her time per 
day, seven days in the week, in a faithful 
way. Try to do this and try to carry 
college work at the same time and you will 
soon have a better and fuller realization 
of the price these young people pay. Then, 
too, these students have little, if any, time 
to contact their fellow students outside the 
classroom and they have little, if any, time 
for social or extra-curriculum activities—the 
phase of college life which is extremely 
necessary and which is receiving so much 
attention today. After all is said, college 
people in the main are young people, and it 
is about these young people the writer is 
thinking. They are full of life and enthu- 
siasm and to them it is extremely deadening 
and one-sided to do nothing but work, work, 
work from morning until late at night with- 
out any social outlet whatsoever. This sort 
of thing is contrary to the very nature of 
their being. It is only too true that all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 


Years of experience with students work- 
ing their way through college have taught 
the writer that it is best for students, 
particularly young women, not to attempt 
the two lines of work unless it is absolutely 
necessary. It is infinitely better to borrow 
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money or to earn and save for college than 
it is to carry two such heavy loads. If, 
however, one finds it absolutely necessary 
to do outside work in order to get the de- 
sired college education, then, “Do it, 
but take a longer time for the schooling. 
Do not attempt to do in four years what 
should be done in five.” 

As dean of women the writer will welcome 
the time when it will not be necessary for 
the young women students to do so much 
outside work in order to secure a college ed- 
ucation, but until then the author will con- 
tinue to offer every assistance possible to 
help these young people gain their goal. 

Another phase of the work of the dean 
of women which is regarded as extremely 
valuable is the conferences with the in- 
dividual student. Through this avenue a 
dean is better able to get a clearer insight 
into the real life of that individual and 
learn to know her interests, her aspirations, 
her needs, her problems. As a result a dean 
is better able to work with the student and 
help her grow toward self-realization. Such 
conferences are worth while only in so far 
as the dean is able to help the individual 
young woman study her own case carefully 
enough so that she herself will finally be 
able to weigh values and to see things in 
their right relations. 

Quoting from a letter received October 
29, 1935: “I was in about a month 
ago and went through the campus. 
I had been dreading going back because 
I’ve had a terrific struggle inside myself 
not to be bitter against the school and it’s 
personnel but now I’m glad I went for 
I can look back on the whole situation with 
a smile of regret and the philosophy that 
through hardships we learn and through 
them we live better and finer lives. Perhaps 
I couldn’t look back in this attitude if you 
hadn’t given me a chance to come back 
and prove myself, and truly, Mrs. Burford, 
I am trying so hard to do that. I wish I 
could give someone the chance and oppor- 
tunity that you gave me.” 

To improve the living conditions of the 
women students of Indiana State Teachers 
College so that each may develop to the 
greatest degree her latent powers socially, 
intellectually, and spiritually, to assist the 
young woman as an individual to see and 
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solve her own problems in relation to life— 
in other words, to help the individual wom- 
an student of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege to come into her own—to try to dis- 
cover, to conserve, and to develop in each 
her best traits so that she may grow into 
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the finest and best woman possible—thig 
with God’s help is the objective, the goal, the 
personnel work which the dean of women at 
Indiana State Teachers College is constantly 
striving to achieve. 


Contributions Of The Dean Of Men 


Frederick H. Weng 
Dean of Men 


The functions of the dean of men are not 
very clearly defined in our colleges and uni- 
versities. They may vary from those of 
a psychiatrist to those of a registrar. In 
Indiana State Teachers College the dean 
of men tries to make himself useful in serv- 
ing the men students in every way that he 
ean. Practically all of his activities fall 
into the four categories of outside work, 
housing conditions, personal conferences, 
and discipline. 

OUTSIDE WORK 


The dean of men acts as a clearing house 
for outside work. The men students need- 
ing outside work register with him and he 
keeps their applications on file. At the 
same time he makes contacts with the busi- 
ness men and other prospective employers of 
students in order to find suitable places 
for students to work. 

While the student is at work at any part- 
icular job the dean tries to familiarize him- 
self with the physical and moral conditions 
under which the student is working and in 
case of unsatisfactory or unjust treatment 
by the employer, the dean uses his influence 
to adjust matters in such a way that the 
student will be properly provided for and 
adequately paid for his services. 

Some of the men students fire furnaces 
for which they receive either a furnished 
room or money compensation, others work 
as waiters or as dishwashers in restau- 
rants. For this service they regularly re- 
ceive their meals. Most of the other jobs 


are paid for in cash. Roughly tabulated the 
outside work done by the young men is 
as follows: fifteen are clerking in stores; 
six are working in funeral homes; eleven 
are doing housework (most of these are 


colored boys, who are generally in demand) ; 
five or six are earning their room and 
board in one of our local hospitals; more 
than thirty are carrying our daily news- 
papers, which job employs more of our 
students than any other except restaurant 
work. The school itself employs twenty of 
its men students as laboratory assistants 
or library assistants. Others are working 
in oil stations, ushering in theaters, play- 
ing in orchestras, and doing various other 
types of work. One hundred and fifty-six 
men students are doing outside work to 
meet a part or all of their expenses. 

This service on the part of the young 
men is mutually beneficial to the men and 
to their employers. These jobs at outside 
work make it possible for many of the stu- 
dents to ecentinue in their eollege work who 
would have to withdraw if it were not for 
this income. On the other hand, they fill 
a need on the part of restaurant owners 
and managers as well as others’ which 
could not easily be satisfied by regular 
employees, as their services may often be 
paid for in food and lodging rather than 
cash, which is an accommodation for the 
employers. 

From these facts one might infer that 
the school is encouraging its young men to 
do outside work. This is not its attitude. 
The college feels that it would be very 
much to the student’s interest if he dia not 
have to do any outside work in order to 
complete his college course. It is a handi- 
cap; however, in many cases it is a neces- 
sity. The young man who is able to do 
creditable work even when handicapped 
by the need of doing outside work is to be ad- 
mired, Everything that can be done 
to help such individuals is done. 
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In order that the scholastic standards 
of the school may not be pulled down by 
students who are devoting so much time 
to outside work that it interferes with their 
school work, certain regulations have been 
set down for both men and women students 
which limit them in the number of hours 
they may devote to outside work or in 
the number of classes which they are per- 
mitted to carry. These regulations provide 
that students with high scholarship records 
may be exempt from certain rules which 
are enforced in case of low scholarship. In 
this way the high standards of class work 
that are maintained by the college are not 
pulled down by students who are attempting 
more than their physical ability permits. 


HOUSING 


One of the most important duties of the 
dean of men is to see that the social life of 
the student is kept on as high a plane as 
possible. A tangible way to maintain a 
proper social life is to maintain proper 
housing conditions. For this reason the 
dean inspects rooms which are offered men 
students to ascertain their suitability. He 
considers the environment in which the 
house is located, its distance from the col- 
lege, the price at which the rooms are of- 
fered, as well as other conveniences in mak- 
ing a choice of rooms to be recommended 
for young men. 


Students are asked to engage only such 
rooms as are recommended by the dean of 
men. A list of these is sent to prospec- 
tive students upon inquiry concerning 
rooms. 

Three local fraternities connected with 
Indiana State Teachers College maintain 
their own houses, in which most of their out- 
of-town members live. The dean of men 
works in close cooperation with these fra- 
ternities and he considers that on the whole 
they exert a wholesome influence on the 
school life of the members. These three 
houses accommodate in the neighborhood of 
fifty men. 

In most cases two students occupy one 
room. This is usually found to be a satis- 
factory arrangement for the students be- 
eause the cost of the room is less for each 
of them than if each had a single room. 
The arrangement also has its advantages 
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from a_ social point of view, which 
is especially true if the students have 
similar school work and if their modes of 
life do not differ too greatly. It teaches 
the young men how to live together amica- 
bly, which necessarily involves some give 
and take on the part of the individual but 
which is a vital element in our complicated 
economic life of the present time. For 
more than two men to occupy one room is 
generally found to be unsatisfactory because 
the students interfere considerably witn 
one another in study and preparation of 
lessons; therefore, such plans are dis- 
couraged. 

An ever increasing number of the men 
students are commuting to their homes in 
the country or in neighboring towns. In 
some respects this is a disadvantage. It is an 
advantage in that students can live more 
cheaply and can continue their work about 
their homes as well. It is a disadvantage 
when the distance to be traveled takes so 
much time in coming and going that it in- 
terferes with the student’s daily prepa- 
ration of his lessons. Another element, 
which is often overlooked by the com- 
muters, should be considered. That is, the 
commuter misses the contact with his fel- 
low-students, which does so much to round 
out his personality and inculcate in him 
the spirit and ideals of the college. 


DISCIPLINE 


Fortunately the matter of discipline is 
not as serious in Indiana State Teachers 
College as it appears to be in many other 
colleges. As this is a teachers college 
and as the courses definitely lead to the 
profession of teaching, the group of stu- 
dents is rather select. They know that 
when they go out to teach their moral 
character will be carefully scrutinized by 
the community in which they work. This 
fact, no doubt, acts as an incentive for 
them to be careful not to have any serious 
moral lapses during the time of their 
preparation which might endanger their fu- 
ture professional work. Furthermore, only 
those people who have rather high moral 
ideals are apt to choose teaching as their 
profession. But, in spite of all of these 
advantages, there are occasional cases of 
cheating on examination, or of copying 
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manuscripts from earlier sources, of de- 
facing school property, of mutilating books 
in the library, and even of serious moral of- 
fenses. 

When these cases occur and when the of- 
fender is known, the dean of men cooperates 
with the faculty members concerned in 
learning the facts and in deciding the pen- 
alty. When a case is serious it is taken 
to the dean of instruction and to the presi- 
dent for final decision. 


CONFERENCES 


The dean of men has many occasions to 
confer with students on various phases of 
their school life, but it is difficult to class- 
ify these since their nature is generally 
so personal and intimate. He often has 
occasion to give students advice on social 
matters; how to conduct themselves so as to 
get along more agreeably with their room- 
mates; what they might do to strengthen 
their self-reliance and self-respect; 
they might make their personal appearance 
more presentable; and other similar per- 
sonal problems. 

Financial matters, in so far as the stu- 
dent’s relation to the school goes, are hand- 
led entirely by the business office; but his 
personal finances are brought 
to the attention of the dean of men. The 
dean then has occasion to advise the stu- 
dent as to how he might budget his money 
to make it go farther and how under the 
circumstances he would be wise to curtail 
his expenditures for luxuries in order to 
expenses for books, 


sometimes 


meet his necessary 
clothing, food, and shelter. 
The dean of men has occasion to confer 


with certain students on scholastic matters 


how 
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when it appears that they are doing un- 
satisfactory work because of attempting 
to do too much. At mid-term all the faculty 
members report to the dean of instruction 
the names of students who are doing un- 
satisfactory work at that time. The dean 
of instruction then notifies the dean of 
men of those men students who have been 
reported in this way who are doing out- 
side work. This comprises a considerable 
number of students every school quarter. 
The dean of men studies the problem of 
each case with the student and finally of- 
fers such advice as he thinks best in the 
circumstances. If the student is reported 
in as many as three subjects, it is quite 
evident that he cannot carry a full load of 


scholastic work and do outside work in ad- 


diticn. Such a student is required to drop 
either one of the subjects or his outside 
work. These conferences, which are al- 


ways held in the most friendly and most 
intimate manner, are sure to act as an in- 
centive to the student’s efforts to improve 
his school work. 

It is apparent that the activities of the 
dean of men sometimes definite and 
well defined, but to a great extent they de- 
pend upon the individual need of the stu- 
dent, upon maintenance of scholastic stand- 
conditions under which 


are 


ards, social 
the student is living, and upon many other 
circumstances. The attitude of the dean 
of men is that he should be at the ser- 
vice of the young men in the student body 
at any time for any purpose that might im- 
prove their scholarship in class, their 
adaptability to their fellow-students, and 
their own general well-being. 


upon 
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Contributions Of The College Physician 
Floyd Riggs 
College Physician 


Students who the schools be- 
low the college level are living at home 
almost without exception and are. still 
subject to the influences of home environ- 
ment. These sense of 
safety and a feeling of home protection. 
Little difference exists whether they are 
in school or out of school. On the con- 
trary, students attend colleges and 
universities are, almost without exception, 


beginning a long journey from home and 


make up 


students have a 


who 


its dependency to a new home and its inde- 
pendency. It is a necessary and important 
change, but for some students it is too ab- 
rupt. College days are the latter adoles- 
cent days. Immaturity terminates gradual- 
ly in maturity and produces a new physical 
entity or a more or less fully developed 


personality. 

Too many times these institutions ex- 
pect this change to take place in the 
twinkling of an eye. Students are ex- 


pected to act grown-up, to appear as full 
fledged adults, and to be mentally poised 
for the event. Entering college is an im- 
portant adventure. It 
financial, spiritual, moral, and intellectual 


involves” social, 
responsibilities and all this is to happen 
in a new world which is the students’ new 
environment. They live in new quarters, 
and face new instructors, and even various 
types of recreations are new adventures. 
When one appreciates such problems con- 
fronting a college student, and also realizes 
that at the same time the human body 
is undergoing some marked changes in the 
adolescent stage, one can fully appreciate 
why personnel work is an important part 
of some college students’ lives. As they 
enter the college halls they are supposed 
to have a purpose in life, to know ex- 
actly what that purpose is, and to start 
a thorough preparation in order to fulfill 
it. It is no insignificant adventure from 
their high schools where they were con- 
sidered as children to the strange college 
halls where only adults are reckoned with. 


The writer believes it is one of the greatest 
testing ordeals which a young adolescent 
student has to undergo. 

Needless to say, many problems of a 
physical nature will arise in such a group. 
But many problems of a mental nature will 
arise also. Solving problems in personnel 
work is trying to understand personalities, 
or that have called ego. 
Personality is something abstract, yet in 
a certain measure concrete. It cannot be 
weighed or measured in the concrete, yet 
it can be in the abstract. It is defined by one 
thus— “.... the term personality embodies a 
complex group of attitudes which man dis- 
plays in response to his environment and 
= ee has been 
privileged to see students whose person- 
alities have changed as their attitudes en- 
countered this new environment. He has 
different interpretations put upon 
personalities and because of these 
must acknowledge the truth 
that a personality is complex and relative, 
for it depends upon who is to measure it 
and by what attitudes it is to be measured. 

For after all we measure, appraise, or 
evaluate these strange mental reactions by 
our own equally strange environmental 
attitudes. This is the greatest 
reason for the existence of a _ personnel 
committee made up of a group of representa- 
tive people. In this way a composite pic- 
ture can be formed which is likely to be 
more nearly correct. 

From a report of a large university 
with its eleven thousand students, thirty- 
nine per cent of its freshmen, at the time 
of their physical examinations, showed a 
possible lack of adaptation to university 
training. To be sure these are not stu- 
dents with grave mental handicaps, severe 
strains, complexes, or true psychoses; but 
these young people, judging from past ex- 
periences, will have a difficult time in tun- 
ing themselves to their new life and its en- 
vironmental requirements. Many will be 
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able to assume these responsibilities while 
undergoing this change; some students will 
be wholly unable to cope with the new 
situations and must give up. Some will 
and do face problems that personnel de- 
partments can aid very much. There is no 
other organization with a_ setting like a 
college with its students, when you take 
into consideration their age and their com- 
mon purpose, which is preparing for life. 
There is no other group quite the same. 
There is no other station where so much 
good can be done that will perpetuate it- 
self in untold benefits or happiness as that 
which exists in this group. In college we 
have the immature or unfinished product 


to finish for society as a whole, but just as 


important, the individual for himself. Col- 
leges have trained men and women who 
are able to impart academic knowledge in 
the various branches of learning but that 
is not enough. 

Personnel work another phase 
showing students how to use this knowledge 
its fullest and most 
Higher institutions are 


is oft 


in order to secure 


wholesome effect. 


aware of these personality problems, and. 


are constantly seeking the best methods 
to solve them in their personnel and health 
departments. “Everyone knows,” says a 
noted psychiatrist, “that personal assocl- 
ations in environment have a great deal 
to do with shaping personality, We should 
attempt to evolve a healthy attitude to- 
ward life, smoothing the roughened edges 
of the unsocial character defects, develop- 
ing a feeling of responsibility, nurturing 
the competitive spirits.”’ The personnel com- 
mittee intends for its major purpose to aid 
the students whose young years deny them 
a fully matured philosophy of life so much 
needed in these turbulent times, and 
especially because there are so many by- 
ways or alluring and easy approaches to 
knowledge and light which can and do lead 
to further darkness. Since health, both 
somatic and mental, is one of the factors 
that influence personalities, the 
physician aids in personnel work. 


college 


The opportunities afforded for personal- 
ity studies are numerous and as varied 
as students themselves. These problems 


are many times, though not every time, 
apparently trivial and 


insignificant, yet 
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they are, as experts in the fields of 
psychiatry have shown many times, the 
forerunners of graver and more serious 
problems later in life. To aid these stu- 
dents intelligently in the beginning is at- 
tempting to prevent abnormal or unsocial 
personalities that are rapidly filling so 
many beds in psychopathic hospitals today. 
The percentage of twisted complexes, per- 
sonal or mental in nature, filling hospital 
beds is appalling and the numbers are 
yrowing. 

There are students attending school who 
should be told that teaching involves re- 
quirements or prerequisites they probably 
cannot fill aside from the academic credits 
in the college. Much might be done for 
some if the reasons were really explained. 
There are students crippled physically to 
the extent they will automatically eliminate 
themselves but why allow those students to 
build up hope when it is known they will be 
denied the privilege of teaching. Some 
with speech defects may secure a position 
at home but when that probation period 
is over or political influence is gone they 
will be through. The same remarks can be 
made for students with extreme malnutri- 
tion or extreme obesity and other defects. 
They will not be placed. There are stu- 
dents whose facial features foretell defeat 
as a public school teacher. School teach- 
ing is a vocation in which most of its 
personnel are on parade or display before 
parents, communities, and em- 
ployers. They must have some appeal or 
they cannot hope to be employed. It is the 
college’s duty to aid these people but it is 
a huge failure in many plain cases. Since 
Indiana State Teachers College is primarily 
a teacher educating college, it should be 
more exacting in its requirements aside 
from certificates of graduation from high 
school. The writer firmly believes it is an 
honest duty and obligation. 

Some students enter the college with 
a poor hereditary background; that is, they 
have certain handicaps which make college 
life a burden and they are entirely out of 
place in seeking a college education such 
as is given here. A young lady came to 
the writer five years ago after having 
lost her position in the public schools be- 
cause of certain nervous seizures she had 
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had before students. She was in poor phys- 
ical condition, and suffering from nervous 
instability, malnutrition, anemia, and over- 
work, She was a cooperative student; the 
type that could be imposed upon and not 
only did her own work but that of others. 
She first complained of stomach distress, 
headache, aching hands and feet. After a 
more thorough acquaintance she related 
her family history more in detail. It pre- 
sents a dark picture along with the facts 
already discovered concerning this student 
herself. In all the consultation with this 
student the writer has consistently tried to 
interest her in a vocation other than teach- 
ing. In teaching she has failed and in all 
probability is due to fail again, a condition 
that certainly will be injurious to her. An 
attempt was made to improve her physical 
condition at school with no success. It was 
very difficult to tone her down in the face 
of so many responsibilities, largely fancied. 
She was persuaded to return home and ad- 
vised how to improve. She did return 
home for six months and was improved 
very much in every way. But then she be- 
gan to fail again physically which in turn 
brought on the same mental worries. This 
has lasted for five years with periods of 
improved health followed with periods of 
poor health. She is qualified academically 
to teach various subjects, but in reality 
when the whole person is considered, she 
is qualified to teach none. It is under- 
stood she has finally decided to try other 
vork; she may be successful in this new 
field. 

Another case of a similar nature is at 
the present time a freshman. This student 
has poor heredity and is worried about it. 
She has varied complaints that have no 
organic significance, but home _ worries 
have followed her. At times she feels hap- 
py and free with normal social attitudes 
only to have periods of insomnia come 
along and these are followed by periods 
of worry, introspection, and _ depression. 
She wants to get along but the strain of 
college life with its many problems may 
prove too difficult for her. She has those 
peculiar feelings so common to this type 
of person. They are backaches, crawling 
movements up the back, even a feeling of 
worms crawling through the head, She 
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thinks heredity and she wants to talk about 
heredity. Her mother has a mental and 
nervous illness which has necessitated insti- 
tutional care. There is no question but that 
she fears for herself. Psychology will prob- 
ably give her reasons to worry more as the 
writer has seen on various occasions. The 
subject of heredity will be difficult for her. 
Certainly she should not be preparing for a 
teacher in public schools, where more strain 
and troubles are sure to come, yet there is 
hope for her in other work. If she does 
not improve she will be referred to an ex: 
pert in the psychiatric field. 

Some interesting problems arise _ that 
show over-attention from well-meaning 
parents. These parents have not sent their 
young people to college but have come with 
them and intend to manage their lives in 
college just the same as they have from 
infancy up to college days. A good ex- 
ample of such a case was a young lady 
who came to the college and along came 
father and mother. In fact, the parents 
moved into the city for no other purpose 
than to be near the daughter and to see 
she wanted for nothing that home could 
give. This girl had never enjoyed normal 
activities with other girls in the fields of 
play or other’ social functions. Her 
mother was constantly watching and shield- 
ing her. As a result, this student did not 
want to take part in physical education 
although from a physical standpoint she 
was well able to do so. She was some- 
what overweight and she had good somatic 
health. Certainly she lacked muscle co- 
ordination and did not fit into any ordinary 
scheme of play. She told the writer she 
would scream if a ball were thrown at her, 
and most of her conversations were mingled 
with tears. They were not tears for effect; 
they were tears of fear or fright. While 
trying to arrange something for this young 
lady to do in order to meet school require- 
ments in physical education, she grew 
angry, cried, and laughed all about the 
same time. An attempt to iron out some 
difficulties had to take place in_ the 
mother’s presence. The mother talked to 
her daughter in the most endearing and 
affectionate terms as if she might be a lit- 
tle girl starting out to school at the age 
of six, When the daughter became angry, 
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mother immediately receded from her 
previous attitude of cooperation with the 
physician to a defense of the girl. To ac- 
count for these troubles, family history later 
revealed that an older child born to these 
parents had died of diphtheria and the pres- 
ent girl appeared upon the scene later in 
life. This case presents two tragedies. The 
first is the daughter’s social maladjust- 
ment, which is both real and pronounced 
now; the second will be mother’s unhap- 
piness when this unsocial attitude brings 
failure to the daughter. Through the kind 
and intelligent cooperation of the depart- 
ment of physical education, it was possible 
to instill a little desire for play. This was 
by no means complete. She does not be- 
long in the profession of teaching, yet she 
graduated on the two-year course and was 
certified. She secured a teaching position 
at home, as many teachers do for obvious 
reasons, but one year was the end of her 
career in this field. Why could not the col- 
lege have spared both time and money for 
both school and parents in this case? All 
the college did was to promote failure, in- 
sure unhappiness, and offer hope where 
there was no hope. 

Another similar experience is a young 
man who is an only child but who did not 
come to school alone—his mother came 
along. Mother in this particular instance 
wanted to be near her boy; wanted _ to 
keep him and protect him as much in col- 
lege life as in high school. She wanted 
to bear his burdens and to solve his per- 
sonal problems—to that extent she has 
managed to have him with her every night. 
He has had splendid care from a physical 
standpoint but poor care from a_ sociai 
viewpoint. He does not get along in school 
work well, in fact, very poorly. To justify 
poor scholastic work this young man 
chose to diet for an overweight condition 
and succeeded in satisfying all concerned. 
except the college, that health reasons 
were a prominent part of his failure. The 
truth is, he has failed because he did not 
expect trouble. When it came his way and 
mother could do nothing about it, he had 
to find an alibi. The writer has talked to 
the boy’s mother and she has tried to pro- 
tect him, unknowningly, from every avenue 
of approach to his real difficulties. He had 





never been away from his mother over 
night up to that time of our conversation. 
She felt that she should know what he did 
with his time twenty-four hours a day. He 
has kept her informed to the point that 
she knows about as much about him as he 
does himself. His secrets are her secrets. 
As a result or reward she anticipated his 
needs and gladly made preparations to 
cushion him from shocks and strains that 
are more or less inevitable. He has no 
Initiative, no particular purpose, and but 
little ambition. He is poorly prepared 
to accept maturity and its certain respon- 
sibilities. He presents himself superficially 
as an adolescent boy but in reality he is 
only a child. He grows angry with his par- 
ents at times and in daily conversations he 
has roughened his speech but lacks the com- 
petitive spirit. His mother is deeply con- 
cerned about her boy, but to convince her 
that this daily influence is misdirected or 
harmful is a difficult procedure. Certainly 
he is not fitted for teaching but just as 
certainly his preparations are being made. 
These preparations are strong probabilities 
the college is preparing another to meet 
defeat. 

The toregoing cases are Just examples 
There are 
While 
some are major in nature, the most are 
minor ones; but they are problems which 
affect students’ lives. <A college studen’ 
has so many external stimuli bombard- 
ing his consciousness from all angles and 
at every turn that there is no wonder at 
times that be becomes perplexed, unsocial, 


of problems in personnel work. 
many problems from many causes. 


or unsettled. There are many opportun- 
ities to aid the student aside from class- 
room instruction, and they are just as im- 
portant if the whole student is considered, 
and this becomes concrete when 
the whole student is projected into this 
complex social world five, ten, or twenty 
years hence. Instructors have some idea of 
future requirements from past experiences 
and these they are obliged to pass on. Many 
students become home-sick and long for the 
old order of things. While they may and 
do have a variety of complaints and symp- 
toms, the plain truth is they lack adjust- 
ment and it is exemplified in poor schoo! 
It is com- 


more 


work and poor social attitudes. 
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mon for girls living away from home for 
the first time to develop ammenorrhea 
varying from a few months to many 
months. This happens in students who 
were previously normal. They consider 
it an illness and if this misinformation 
ean be corrected with true information a 
burden is really lifted from their minds. 
Incidentally, it shows a specific physio- 
logical function actually suppressed and 
its cause purely psychic, Some students 
are keenly disappointed because their 
grades in college do not measure up to 
past high school records. Some are driven 
to worry because of scholarships and be- 
lieve more is expected of them. Here 
grades become the primary consideration 
which piles worries upon worries. Some 
are worried because of their lack of 
knowledge concerning themselves, especial- 
ly from a_ physiological, anatomical, or 
sexual viewpoint. Some are homosexuals. 
Some are timid, others are given to just 
worry, while there are students troubled 
with matters of love, or finance, or just 
socially unhappy. There are college stu- 
dents with an academic overload who study 
too much, others with too many extra-cur- 
riculum activities. There are those who 
are sensitive and unstable, those who have 
tragedies happening at home during the 
school years which produce certain shocks. 

There are students whose outside con- 
nections become primary and school work 


secondary. For an example, consider a 
boy who works from 7 P. M. until 7 A. M. 
and carries a full school load with a non- 
prepared in physical education. He attends 
school in body only. 


The problems listed above are not new 
but are mentioned here in order to show 
that personnel work can do many worth 
while things. Personnel work involves the 
whole person from every avenue of ap- 
proach and the conditions discussed here 
have been seen because students and some 
parents have visited the health depart- 
ment for aid and consultation. In this 
symposium on personnel work space for- 
bids giving details in any of these cases. 
Needless to say some students become ill 
with specific or non-specific organic dis- 
eases. They need medical aid. 


While there are many opportunities to 
aid students in personnel work, the college 
should always be mindful that if carried 
too far, in some cases, at least, it may 
become mere coddling and the student, in- 
stead of going forward to maturity and re- 
sponsibility, reverts back to infantile be- 
havior, irresponsibility, and dependence. 
To do this is to defeat the purpose of the 
work in its entirety, If in this work a little 
good is accomplished for some students by 
“developing proper social attitudes accept- 
able to their environment and others in it” 
then all the work has not been in vain. 


Contributions Of The NYA Director 


A. C. Payne 
NYA Director 


The NYA was born because of a belief 
in the sacredness of personality. Its crea- 
tors did think, and still think, that the 
chief business of society in a humanely-or- 
dered world is to uncover whatever abilities 
its boys and girls bring into it by birth. 
Having released these abilities and capac- 
ities, society is to offer its members the 
fullest opportunity for their development. 
In other words, the NYA had its birth in 
social-mindedness. Any conception less 
meaningful socially than this is not worthy 
of a place in the life of America, whose 


early birth pains came from a ferment, fun- 
damentally social and economic. 

The purpose of the NYA is to aid stu- 
dents whose economic situation is such as 
to make impossible their entrance into col- 
lege, or their continuance therein, without 
NYA or similar aid. This being true, those 
who seek this employment are from families 
that have come up out of mal-adjusted 
social and economic situations. 

Parents who have felt the sting of de- 
feated ambitions and hopes do not hesitate 
to take from the family hearth its innermost 
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secrets with regard to the social and econ- 
omic conditions of the family group. If 
there is a family rift, if there is a dis- 
agreement between husband and wife re- 
garding the education of the children, if 
either father or mother has anti-social 
habits, if the farm is mortgaged, if the life 
insurance of the family has been drawn up- 
on to tide over present untoward conditions 
—if these or any other conditions affect the 
attendance of children at college, an un- 
abridged story of family life is brought to 
the NYA director. 

Motivations for the visits of parents and 
their sons and daughters to the college 
aid director are genuine. Students do not 
often come to the director because father, 
mother, sister, minister, or friend has, by 
kindly solicitation or urgent demand, in- 
duced them to come. They come because 
they feel a need that is their own. Be- 
cause of this sense of personal need, they 
make bare not only their own lives but, 
in addition, the lives of their families. 
Surely there could be no field more fertile 
for personnel work than that furnished by 
the NYA. 

Teachers sometimes are permitted to 
share vicariously such experiences with 
their students. But with the very large 
classes of these fading-depression days, the 
number of students in the average class 
of a college professor is so large that he 
sometimes does not know their names. Such 
conditions are certainly infertile for the 
development of group-mindedness. 

There were 206 students on the NYA 
pay-roll the fall quarter, 1935, or about 
one-sixth of the entire number enrolled in 
college. The age-range was from seventeen 
to forty-five. Of this number, seventy- 
eight were men and one-hundred-twenty- 
eight were women. 

The first step in becoming eligible for the 
employment is to have a scholarship index 
of forty-five for freshmen and sophomores 
and fifty for juniors and seniors. The 
next step is the filling out of an applica- 
tion blank which includes enough questions 
to furnish sufficient data for a fair pic- 
ture of the social and economic conditions 
of the applicant’s family. In addition there 
are reports from at least two representa- 
tive citizens of the community from which 
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the applicant comes as to the financial and 
moral situation of the applicant and his 
family. The fitness of the student employee 
for certain kinds cf work is always consider- 
ed most thoroughly before he receives any 
assignment. All these facts supplemented 
by information gained by the committee 
which makes the selections, plus the per. 
sonal interviews which the director has with 
all applicants, furnish the basis for a se- 
the most worthy students on 
the bases of the degree of their need, their 
scholarship, and their character. 


After assignments are made, the director 
spends his time in looking after the inter- 
ests of both employer and employee. In the 
interviews with students and parents which 
follow those made previous to assignments, 
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a somewhat complete picture of the appli- 


cant and his family life is obtained. 

For example, the father says: “I re- 
ceive annually a pension of $450 from the 
Preachers’ Retirement Fund. Last sum- 
mer I was able by being assisted into a 
pulpit in a wheel chair for five Sundays 
to obtain $25 to pay my son’s tuition. Will 
you take this and pay his tuition? Would 
vou call him in 
with his work?” His 
high ranking students of the college. 

“We Mother died three 
years cooked and laundered 
for my father and two brothers. For two 
vears I have been planning to go to college. 
I have often lain awake at night, thinking 
of the time when I might have the joy 
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are on relief. 


avo. I have 


of going to college.’ 

She is now in a responsible position with 
one of our college professors, so that her 
dream of a college education seems much 


and see how he gets along 
son is now one of the 


nearer realization than it was a few weeks : 


ago. 

“Here is my pay check for the past week.” 
(The check was for $9.00.) “The clothes 
that I now wear, including my shoes, were 
riven My wife is iil. Already we 
have a large doctor’s bill. We can’t bor- 
dollar. My daughter made one B 
and three C’s on final examinations. She 
came home this evening crying as though 
her heart would break because she said 
she had to pay her tuition next week or 
leave college.” 
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A study was made of the family. Con- 
ditions were found to be even worse than 
the father had described them. The daugh- 
ter is now doing very acceptable work for 
The father said that this would 
be a real Christmas despite the fact that 
there might not be enough to eat and no 
money to buy a single present—the girl is 
That was enough Christmas for 


the college. 


in schcol. 
all the family. 

“T am bringing my shoes to you to be 
half-soled. Dad did not have money enough 
to buy lights for the truck so we had to 
wait for daylight this morning before we 
could start to Terre Haute. Besides we 
have a newcomer at our house. This last 
one makes seven children in our family. 
I have the promise of a school. When I 
teach, I intend to help my brothers and 
sisters to get their education.” 


This young woman did come in a truck. 
If it had value at all, it would not sell 
for more than ten dollars. Her father, 
who brought her, wore clothing which pro- 
bably cost than four dollars. The 
daughter finishes her two-year course next 
With the wider social vision that 
came from college life and the income 
from her teaching next year, there should 
be a happy family Christmas, 1936. 


less 


June. 


One year ago last September, a young 
man rode his bicycle from southern Indiana 
to Terre Haute. At night he slept under 
bridges to protect himself from the in- 
clemency of the weather. The last night of 
the journey was spent under a culvert west 
of Terre Haute. On the bicycle were a 
sleeping bag and food for his journey. He 
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applied for FERA work and obtained it. 
Several of the faculty became interested 
in the young man. The first four months 
were full of lean days. On the first grade 
card, however, were listed four straight 
A’s. Despite the fact that he lived in a 
two-by-four room in which he cooked his 
meals and laundered his clothes, he con- 
tinued to make A’s during the entire year. 
He is now starting his second year in col- 
lege. The director secured work for him 
at a downtown store on Saturday. He 
had -a nice new suit, the first one in 
five years, to take home with him Christ- 
mas. There was also a new dress for 
a mother whose faithfulness to her son could 
not be exceeded. Christmas 1935 was one 
of the mountain peaks of experience in this 
family when the son returned home to sit 
at its hearthstone again. 

These are a few of the many instances 
in which the NYA has been a most potent 
factor in the uncovering, developing, and 
conserving of personality traits, the sum 
total of which constitute that which, for 
want of a better name, we call personality. 
Such a committment is the care of the NYA. 
Such a committment justifies its existence 
now and in the future. Such a committ- 
ment is worthy of the best efforts of the 
home, the school, the church, and the state. 
If any one of these fail in this committ- 
ment, it no longer has excuse for its ex- 
istence. Surely the school must not fail in 
this. If it does, with what degree of con- 
fidence may we look to the future for any 
legitimate appraisement of human values 
in any of the institutions of a so-called 
democratic civilization. 
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Around The Reading Table 


Lee, Richard E. The Background and Foun- 
dations of Modern Science, Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1935. 536 pp. 


This book adds another volume to that 
rapidly increasing list of publications in- 
tended to serve as orientation courses for 
beginning freshmen in college. The rapid 
increase in such books clearly reflects a 
feeling that there was something radically 
wrong with the former method when 
sciences were studied separately and in an 
isolated way and when the interrelationships 
of cognate sciences were not clearly pointed 
out and often not indicated at all. 

This book is an admirable presentation 
of the synoptic view of science in general; 
it is scientifically exact; it is well-written 
and covers the general field in a broad, gen- 
erous way. It is in a very real sense 
a philosophic book in the general science 
field. 

To the reviewer, however, it fails as most 
orientation courses do in approaching 
science in the discussional and philosophic 
way. It is doubtful if this method of ap- 
proach can be made successful. No mere 
discussions of plants or of animals or of 


natural phenomena anywhere can derive 
full significance from a mere _ discus- 
sion of their relationships. To the re- 


viewer; there is no other way to learn plants 
in a real sense than to handle many of them 
and study them in an objective way. No 
man can sense the nature of animals who 
who has not seen many of them, one by 
one, at very close range. A physical phe- 
nomenon anywhere cannot have its full 
significance until the student has tried to 
arrange the conditions under which the 
fundamental laws appear in this phenom- 
enon. 

In short, there is no substitute for direct 
contact with nature, whether such contact 
be in the form of laboratory work or in 
open field courses. From a philosophic ap- 
proach, the student may gain a synoptic 
view of a subject so far as terms and prin- 
ciples are concerned, but he will not have 
reached far in an immediate understanding 
of nature herself. 

This book is, however, a splendid book 
to use after the student has had such a 
direct contact with the various fields of 
science. It would be a fine book for a 
summation course, when the many isolated 
facts gained from direct contact with in- 
dividual specimens and experiments are 
built up into a rational system of ideas 
and principles. This book is a fine book 
to set a scientific house in order that has 
been cluttered up with many unrelated 


facts and observations. The reviewer feels 
the value of this book so keenly in this 
connection that he hopes to try to use it 
as a most valuable reference book for ma- 
jors in science who have absolved most of 
their specific requirements and who need 
to build the many facts of their major and 
related sciences into an intelligent citadel 
of knowledge. 





L. J. Rettger 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Ingram, Christine P. Education of the Slow- 
Learning Child. New York: World Book 
Company, Y onkers-on-Hudson, 1935. 
119 pp. 


eis 

The education of slow learning children 
in our schools has been under discussion 
and experimentation now for the last sev- 
eral decades. The author has summarized 
the results of these experiments fully and 
helpfully. This group of children includes 
all those with intelligence quotients be- 
tween fifty and seventy-five and involves 
about two per cent of the school population, 
or one half million in round numbers. It 
is now generally agreed that each of these 
children should be “educated in keeping with 
his capacities, limitations, and _ interests, 
looking toward the happiest adjustment he 
can make in life and the most constructive 
contribution he can make to society.” The 
author stresses the point that if these 
children are to be properly educated they 
should be placed in separate classes, and for 
the most part have a different course of 
study and considerable difference in the 
teaching procedure. Teachers need special 
training to deal successfully with this group 
of children. The author emphasizes over 
and over again that these children need to 
be given concrete experiences which grow 
out of their daily contact with life. This 
will enable them to deal successfully with 
life in the concrete—tthe only life they will 
ever know. 

This book deserves to be ranked as a 
ploneer in the field. It is replete with 
valuable data and pedagogical suggestions. 
It should be read not only by the teacher of 
special classes but also by the teacher of 
normal children. 


and 


—Rudolph A. Acher 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Mitchell, S. A. Eclipses of the Sun. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 
\11 pp. 


Eclipses of the Sun, by Professor S. A. 
Mitchell of the University of Virignia, has 
recently come off the press in the fourth 
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edition. This book is thoroughly revised 
and is distinctly in advance of the third 
edition of the same book. Dr. Mitchell is 
a world known authority on the subject of 
solar eclipses. There is probably no other 
man in the United States, and indeed, in 
the world who has made a more thorough 
study of eclipses of the sun during the 
last thirty years. 

This new book of Dr. Mitchell’s is more 
than a mere treatment of the subject of 
solar eclipses since it deals with a great 
number of associated phenomena which oc- 
eur at the time of an eclipse of the sun. The 
new edition includes a very thorough dis- 
eussion results of recent eclipses of 
the sun, notably the one which occurred in 
1925 and the one which occurred in 19382 
in the eastern part of this continent. 

It is a notable fact, as Dr. Mitchell points 
out, that durine the last two or three dec- 
ades the continent of North America has 
been singularly fortunate in being in the 
path of several eclipses of the sun, but it 
is also rather unfortunate that in the next 
two or three decades, this continent will be 
pretty generally missed by these phenomena. 
The next total eclipse of the sun which 
will be visible to any great number of 
people on this continent will occur in 1970. 

As has been pointed out before, this 
book of Dr. Mitchell’s is more than a mere 
treatise on solar eclipses. Several chapters 
are devoted to such items as astronomical 
physics, atomic structure, and the Einstein 
relativity theory. Sun spots are also treat- 
ed at some length and this is a subject with 
which we are going to become more inter- 
ested in the next few years, since the sun 
is entering a period of maximum sun spot 
intensity. This will have considerable bear- 
ing upon radio reception and other atmos- 
pheric electrical phenomena. 

Eclipses of the Sun is written in under- 
standable English and is a book which any 
intelligent layman will enjoy reading. More- 
over, it may be used as a very valuable re- 
ference book for classes in astronomy, 
geography, physics, and chemistry. It is 
a noteworthy contribution and one which 
is quite worthy of such an eminent inves- 
tigator as Dr. Mitchell. 


| —James F. Mackell 
Indiana State Teachers College 
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Pitts, Lilla Belle. Music Integration in the 
Junior High School. Boston: C. C. Birch- 
ard and Company, 1935. 206 pp. 


This book is the outgrowth of ten years’ 
effort by Miss Pitts to determine what 
junior high school students want and value 
in their courses in general music. The pro- 
cedures used in the effort to determine 
the needs and interests, likes and dislikes, 
and accumulated prejudices of the early 
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adolescent are given, but few results are 
listed other than the inference that units 
selected and content proposed are based 
on the conclusions obtained from those pro- 
cedures. 

Two lines of procedure are proposed, 
one of lessons predominantly musical in 
interest, with emphasis on musical values, 
of the other inclusion of problem-pro- 
jects of the interest-area type. Thus Miss 
Pitts evades the danger of being accused 
of riding the hobby of integration. She 
urges that the two plans be carried on as 
parallel courses of action. 


Some thirty units are outlined, in each 
of which are included: (1) songs and their 
sources; (2) records and other music for 
listening purposes; (3) associated inter- 
ests such as reading references, pictures, 
and possible out-of-school experiences; (4) 
possible means of integration with other 
subjects; (5) educational results—all in 
large quantities and sufficient detail. The 
wealth of detail in this section makes this 
a valuab!e book for the music teacher’s li- 
brary. 

—Arthur D. Hill 
Indiana State Teachers College 


TUGWELL, REXFORD G. and LEON KEYSER- 
LING. Retiring Education. Volume II, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1935. 285 pp. 


This, the second volume under this title, 
is an outgrowth of the same experiment 
that produced the first volume. In their 
attempt to depart from the traditional 
method of rigid isolation in the presenta- 
tion of the various branches of social sci- 
ence, a group of Columbia University 
teachers found that a cooperative effort 
demanded first of all a re-statement of ob- 
jectives in the light of present-day social 
situations and trends. The first volume 
was a statement of what the social situa- 
tion was and what the various fields of 
social science had to offer in explaining 
the way out. 


Naturally enough such an experiment as 
the one above outlined, led to an ever ex- 
panding field of investigation. The ex- 
perimenters found themselves asking about 
the educational need and process in other 
countries. The findings of this additional 
investigation are carried in this, the second 
volume. 


The editors explain that Russia, Italy, 
and France were studied because present- 
ing as they do the rather clear-cut political 
ideals of Communism, Fascism, and laissez- 
faire, respectively, the social objectives 
in their educational processes are cor- 
respondingly well defined. Germany, 
England, and Canada, all uncertain and 
unstable, present. problems comparable to 
those in the United States. The Danish 
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system is included in the review as a 
demonstration of what, “definite and so- 
cial objectives in education may  ac- 
complish.”’ 

Not only does this study describe the 
educational system of each of these na- 
tions succinctly, it is also a scholarly re- 
view of the changing social philosophies 
leading to the present situation. The work 
is a mine of interpretive opinion of current 
social policies and ideals in these various 
countries, as well as of facts concerning 
the educational process in each. 

The book should appeal to both the 
thoughtful administrator and the _ con- 
scientious teacher of social sciences. 

—V. Dewey Annakin 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Malan, Clement T. and James J. Robinson. 
Indiana School Law. Indianapolis: C. E. 
Pauley and Company, 1937. 721 pp. 


The author, Dr. Malan, states in the pre- 
face “the book is written with the question 
in mind: What legal knowledge relative 
to our public school system is most im- 
portant? With that question uppermost 
in mind, I have tried to limit this work to 
a statement of the facts, the tendencies, 
the legal principles involved, and the issues 
that seem fundamental to an intelligent 
consideration and understanding of the pro- 
blems involved in public education.” 


The first part of the book is divided into 
six sections and an Appendix. The parts 
are: I—School Law; II1—The Legal Status 
of Pupils, Parents, Teachers, and School 
Administrative Officers; IIi—School Equip- 
ment and Environment; IV—Financial Sup- 
port of Schools; V—Vocational Education 
and Miscellaneous Laws; VI—Desirable Ed- 
ucational Reorganization. The Appendix 
deals with recent opinions of attorney gen- 
erals, state constitutions, and primary and 
secondary sources of law. 

Dr. Robinson has compiled the second 
part of the book, “Leading Cases in School 
Law.” At the head of each one of the 
selected cases there is a statement of the 
legal question or questions with which the 
case deals. 

—J. W. Jones 
Indiana State Teachers College 


DUGGAN, ANNE SCHLEY. Tap Dances for 
School and Recreation. A.S. Barnes and 
Company, New York, 1935. 103 pp. 


The popularity of tap dancing among 
junior and senior high school girls cannot 
be challenged. This new book offers the 
best for educational purposes of the many 
books flooding the market with this type 
of material. I rise in revolt against the 
tap rhythms taught to youngsters by too 
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many of the professional dancing teachers, 
and welcome routines which combine the | 
fascinating tap rhythms with character 
studies such as Copy Cat, Hill Billies, 
Kinky Head, and Whisk Broom Blues, 
An interesting feature of the book is the © 
inclusion of several single but catchy | 
combinations of steps to the tunes of 
familiar rounds—Three Blind Mice, Are 
You Sleeping?, and Row, Row, Row Your | 
Boat. 
Miss Dugean’s second book fulfills the 
promise of her Tap Dances, published in 
1932. The ideas are original and the | 
music good; her explanations are clear and | 
understandable although one may still 
make as the general criticism of books on 
tap dancing, that “neither is like either.” | 
—Miriam DuVall } 
Indiana State Teachers College : 


Wilson, Frank T. Guiding Our Children. | 
New York: Globe Book Company, 1938. | 
248 pp. : 
The book deals with the problem of help- 

ing children to find and face reality. The 

fifteen chapters are: Introduction; Body | 

Needs—Eating; Body Needs—Eliminating; | 

Body Needs—Sleeping; Body Needs—Play- 

ing and Resting; Sex; Inferiority, Superi- 

ority, Mediccrity; Sickness, Accident, and | 

Bad Luck; Death; Family—Authority, 

Others, Tastes and Ideals; Working and} 

Living; Age and Changes; Religion—God; 

Wishes, Motives, Ideals; My Child Tells Me 

Everything; and Good Keferences for 

Further Help and Suggestions 


i 
Clapp, Frank L., Wayland J. Chase, and 

Curtis Merriman. Introduction to Ed- 

ucation. Boston: Ginn and Company, 

1935. 557 pp. 

This is a new edition of the book pub- 
lished by these authors in 1929. The data’ 
for the tables have been brought up to date; 
however, the subject matter has been chang- 
ed very little, if any. 


A Parallel Chronology 


Britton, Margaret. 
Chicago: 


of Painters from 1250 to 1800. 
Harold H. Laskey, 1935. 


This large chart lists the painters of the 
different countries in chronological ordef 
with their contemporaries in other countries 
in the same position in different parallels) 
It classifies these painters by schools and 
gives other very helpful information to thé 
student of art or painting. 


Green, Paul G. “An Annotated Bibliography 
of the History of Education in Kansas. 
Bulletin of Information, Kansas Stat 
Teachers College of Emporia, Septembery 
1935, Vol. 15, No. 9, Studies in Education 
Number (Tenth of the Series). 








